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On Furniture and Furnishing. 


HERE are many 
living who can 
look back suffi- 
ciently far into 
the vista of the 
past, to call 
to mind the pe- 
riod when arti- 
cles of decora- 
tion in the par- 
lour or drawing- 





room of even the | 
middle classes, | 
were of a very! 
peculiar and | 
more national | 
character than | 
at present.— | 
The mantel-piece 
usually boasted | 

—_ its florid peach, 
pear, or orange, made of stone. 
was supposed to be so deceived by the “ ars | 
est celare artem,” that he would, undoubtedly, | 
attempt to comminute the tempting delicacy; | 
and the complacency of the artist was, no | 
doubt, satisfied at the contemplation of the | 
human teeth in contact with the work of his | 
skill. Then there was the chalk parrot, very | 
green and brittle, regarded generally by the} 
inmates as a specimen of high art. Near to 
this cretaceous specimen of ornithology reposed | 
in great dignity a squat Chinese mandarin, 
who, upon the slightest touch, would gravely 
and sententiously nod his head ; but whether | 
at the said touch, or at things in general, | 
deponent sayeth not. Added to these a few, 
specimens of shells and pebbles, a pair of | 





rbyshire spa candlesticks, an etui-case, and | insular position, and the necessarily limited | lame 
a couple of hand-screens of peacock’s feathers, | means at our disposal for an acquaintance with | mitigated 
h 


and the catalogue of mantel-piece penates was | 
well-nigh complete. Then, in the corner of | 
the room, carefully arranged on a small round | 
walnut-wood table, would most likely be 
found a collection of either Worcester, Derby, 
or Chelsea China, with a Chinese tea-pot, and | 
cups and saucers, by no means deficient in| 
little bits of brass ribs, called rivets. Then 
there was the eternal round, convex mirror, | 
reflecting everything in a small, clear focus, | 
like a peep into the world of Lilliput. An| 
eagle perched at the top, with a brass chain in | 





his beak, and little gilt balls around the frame, | liance on the recommendation of the uphol- | 


were part and parcel of this curious specimen 
of the reflective genius of the age, and its | 
position was universally over a prim old- 
maidish sort of side-board, whereupon, with 
a thin legs, and oval stomach, stood the 
family tea-urn. The brass-wire fender, square 
and high; the chintz curtains, the Kidder- 
minster carpet, and the home-spun hearth- 
rug; chairs and tables truly English in sub- 
stantiability and form ; and the old marqueterie 
book-case, with a falling front, were severally 
characteristic of the time. The spinet, too, 
though suggestive of an earlier date, was often 
there, as an heir-loom or for use ; and then the 
odd-looking music strewn about! Amateur 
singers in those days had evidently little ambi- 
tion to ascend to alto or to dive down into the 
depths of basso,as evidenced by the verylimited 
scale of the domestic score. The engravings 
which often graced these leaves of the muses 
were certainly wonderful specimens, and some 
few lying before us at this moment are 
“screechingly” ridiculous. People at the 
present day who, with a shilling in their 
pockets, can purchase a book full of admi- 
rable wood-cuts, could scarcely credit the 
dismal, meagre engravings which adorned the 
ieces of music and the books of our grand- 
athers. And I6 Apollo—the words of the 
songs! Judging from these, the morality of 
the times must have been at a low ebb, re- 





deemed, however, by some of the light elegan- 
cies of Marlowe, Raleigh, or Crashaw :— 
** Hey down adown did Dian sing 
Amongst her virgins sitting, 
Than love there is no vainer thing, 
For maidens most unfitting. 

And so think I, with a down, down, derry.”’ 
The pictures on the walls most likely repre- 
sented ladies rising like flowers out of flower- 
pots reared in the Lely, Kneller, or Reynolds’ 
nursery-grounds, while admirable mezzotints, 
in black and gilt frames, found their allotted 
places. The Countess of Berkeley and the 
Countess of Essex, by Sir Joshua, engraved by 
Ardell ; the family of the unfortunate Charles, 
after Vandyck, were probably amongst the 
number, not omitting the Countess of Coven- 
try, one of the celebrated Miss Gunnings, of 
whom the wits of the day said,— 

** Cupid one day, to show his cunning, 
Left off his bow, and took to gunning.”’ 
Instead of these comparatively humble 

attempts at ornament and decoration, what 
have we now?! The periods of Louis XIV. 
XV. and XVI. revived without the governing 
laws of taste to direct the choice of buhl, mar- 
queterie, and ormolu. As for pictures, our own 
artists have sprung into giants. Our walls are 
covered wito the finest water-colour drawings 
in the world, or rich with the productions of 
oil painters, whose works fetch prices which 
would make—and perhaps do make — the 





easels. Clean swept away are almost all the 
landmarks of our forefathers’ tastes by modern 
innovations imported into this country after 
the general peace ; and although Wedgewood 
and his fellow labourer and helpmate, Flax- 


man, achieved miracles of art,—and although | 


at the present time our furniture-makers, 
whose boast is more in respect to substantia- 
bility and use, than to form and outline, have 
done their best to keep the English taste in 
one direction, yet we are every day reflecting 
more and more the period of French magni- 
ficence which made Paris some 150 years ago 


the most elaborately furnished capital the | 


world has ever seen. For a long period our 


continental taste, cast us upon our own re- 
sources, the result being the fortiter in re of 
furniture, instead of the suaviter in modo. 

We must endeavour, however, while yet 
there is time, to chasten our predilections for 
the highly decorative in in-door art, lest we 
fall into the error of collecting in our drawing- 
rooms an incongruous assemblage without re- 
pose, order, or design. Upon entering a room, 
any one in the habit of thinking upon these 
matters, can see at a glance whether fastidious 


taste has presided over selection, or a mere re- | 


sterer or commission agent. 

Possibly one of the most important features 
in the proper adornment of the interior of our 
houses, and one certainly the least considered, 
is the curves of the various articles of furni- 
ture, and of matters of decoration generally. 
The correct arrangement of outline gives the 

culiar character to all the finest furniture. 

t has been urged, that “the composition of 
curves will be most agreeable when the 


mechanical means of describing them shall be | 


least apparent ;’ and we know that at the best 

period of art, the curves used in mouldings 

and ornaments, were those of the higher order, 

such as conic sections, whilst in the period of 

declining art, circles and compass work pre- 
fw} b 


vailed. In the choice, therefore, of your cabriole | 


chairs, tables, and pier-glasses, look to their 
curves, and to the relation they bear to the 
other furniture of the room and to the room 
itself. This necessity equally applies to all the 
minor articles where undulatory lines are in 
use ; and, as the laws of beauty are much more 
arbitrary than is generally supposed, an inves- 
tigation into the causes which make one article 
beautiful and another the reverse is a very useful 
and a very agreeable recreation. You object 
to the bulge in that jug because it is too sudden, 
or you delight in the outline of that vase, or 
you greatly prefer the oval frame of that par- 
ticular picture to the other square ones, pro- 


bably not remembering that your taste has been 
guided by the most subtle and delicate laws of 
geometry, plane and solid. Arabesque designs 
owe their beauty to the highest principles of 
this science, showing the close relationship 
between art and science,—so close, indeed, that 
in some cases it is almost difficult to say where 
the one begins and the other ends; and so 
wonderfully formed is the human mind, that it 
arrives at results and produces wondrous effects 
| before the causes and principles which have 
led to them are discovered. 





“‘ Causa latet, vis est notissima’’’ 


If these should appear to the general reader, 
to whom these remarks are addressed, somewhat 
abstruse matters in connection with so ordinary 
a subject as that of properly furnishing one’s 
house, we would ask him to reflect a little, 
and assuredly he will alter his opinion. The 
“taste” of England may be said to be in almost 
a state of transition. Itis emerging from dark- 
ness into a light almost overpowering. The 
most beautiful objects from every part of the 
world are pouring into the English market. 
So great is the demand for articles of vertu that 
private collections on the Continent are at this 
moment being broken up for the purpose of 
sending to England. They find their way, too, 
not into private shops, where only the few can 
examine them, but into all the respectable 
auction-rooms of London, where any one has a 


The virtuoso | ghosts of Gainsborough and Morland long to | Tight-to enter, to investigate, examine, admire, 
come back again into the world of palettes and , 


and purchase, if he can. Our auctioneers are 
all making fortunes, for, through their rooms 
percolate the treasures of the world, a fact which 
scarcely requires illustration by referring to 
‘the extraordinary public sales of the last 
two or three years. Added to this means 
of guiding and refining taste are the art 
|exhibitions, where the private collections of 
individuals are gathered together for the 
| public good, and as “comparison” is one of 
| the first necessities for arriving at sound con- 
clusions in respect to judgment in selecting, 
‘it is to be expected that the impulse given to 
|art, will, and does, outrun all possible caleu- 
‘lation, and advances in almost geometrical 


| 


'proportion. On the other side, however, the 
atable displays of Vandalism, or pure un- 
ignorance, are lamentable in the 
The success of some of the mock 
‘auctions or London, where daubs are sold for 
| paintings by the old masters,” and glaring 
vulgar china as Sevres or Dresden, and sticky, 
itreacly bronzes as old Florentine, is attri- 
butable to this ignorance, to say nothing of 
| the enormous price given for inferior articles at 
the more legitimate sale-rooms. The laws, 
therefore, that govern an1 direct these matters 
are not unimportant, and one of the rewards 
| of good taste is not only in t.»e pleasure created 
' by a recurrence to a really beautiful object, but 
it touches the pocket also ; ana this fact, if it 
be received as one, will, we conceive, be con- 
sidered unanswerable. 


| extreme. 


| 


} 


The next important matter for consideration 
|is arrangement, so that one piece of furniture 
|may not unduly obtrude on the observation of 
| the beholder to the detriment of its neighbour, 
{nor its colours kill adjacent articles. The eye 
| loves the contemplation of harmony, and noné 
can exist in a chamber, however magnificently 
furnished, unless proportion is observed. How 
often the entire beauty of an otherwise well- 
furnished room is utterly ruined by a gaudy 
carpet, the ill-assorted colours in which dissi- 
pate the vision, and do not permit the eye a 
moment’s rest on worthier objects. Repose is 
'so necessary for the visual faculties that they 
enjoy nothing without it, and as the eye natu- 
rally first seeks the floor, it is best fitted for 
the enjoyment of surrounding objects of beauty 
if it does not rest on a pattern which might sug- 
gest the idea of an iris distorted into madness by 
the agonies of the loom! The same remarks 
apply, of course, to the papering of the room. 
There again, patterns of all kinds are destruc- 
tive to decorative furniture, although when 
there are neither pictures on the walls, nor 
ornamental ebjects around, paper of delicate 
and appropriate design is an excellent substi- 
tute—and comparatively a cheap one—for 
more expensive means of pleasing the eye and 
satisfying the taste; but do not indulge in 
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both, for each will be neutralized by the other. 
In short, a room furnished with incongruous 
objects, without regard to harmony and arrange- 
ment, however admirable they may singly be, 
is like a room full of people talking at once, 
makingof the whole mere jargon and din, even 
though each individual speaker may be an 
impersonation of wisdom itself. 





THE NEW REFORM BILL: SOCIAL 
PROGRESS, 

At the time ofthe last general election, in 1857, 
we ventured to offer observations on the subject of 
parliamentary representation ; and certainly the 
period of nearly two years between that time and 
this, in regard to subjects which have come before 
the attention of the House of Commons, has not 





that we should have been better satisfied with a 
bill that would have given the direct qualifica- 
tion to our profession (and we may name-the 
actuaries and statisticians also as deserying of 
recognition); but the limitation of the professional 
title to being on the register, to the professions 
called “ learned,” and to certificated schoolmasters, 
has probably arisen only from the fact that in 
callings such as our own, the means of defining the 
limits of the profession, by diploma or otherwise, 
have not been discovered, and that therefore as 


inhabitant. Deaths of children under one year 
have decreased 16°3 per cent.; and those under 
five years 4°6 per cent. It is fairly presumable 
thus that the causes of the degeneracy of race are 
being removed. The decrease of deaths is chiefly 
in that class of diseases which are called prevent- 
able. Zymotie diseases have decreased upwards 
of twenty-seven per cent. It is, however, right to 
state that the average mortality is the same at 
the present time as two years since, and that 
although the report says, “ Each year gains an ac- 





before the public, there would be no protection 
from the assumption of a qualification by any | 
hod-man who chose to call himself “architect.” | 

We would express. no opinion in favour of clauses | 
of the bill at this stage of its progress: but, as, 
tending we believe to forward the social interests | 


cession,” &c. the average duration of life in the last 
year has not equalled that as mentioned in the 
fourth report. The reasons of the difference and 
apparent falling-off should have been inquired 
into. 

In regard to the plans and structure of houses, 


of the artisan class, and the progressive and bene- the Board,—being empowered to supervise and 
ficial influence of our profession, its principle we approve the plans of all new houses, factories, 


hope will receive impartial examination. 


‘been formed “ parties,” and to those which are in- 


have in the selection of men competent to express 
opinions of the educated classes, and acquainted 
with facts of the condition of the people. The 
questions of the health of towns and the improve- 
ment of dwellings; the metropolitan questions 
of sewerage, street and railway communications, 
bridges and river-embankment, public parks, and 
others; questions such as those which have been 
brought. into discussion in reference to the public 
offices, which may favourably or prejudicially affect 
our art for many years to come; questions of rela- 
tions between masters and workmen; and others 
educational and social, more than we have space to 
recount, are arising continually in the House of 
Commons, and many of them only to be occa- 
sion for exposure of ignorance on the part of con- 
spicuous members of that august assembly. We 
therefore have intimate concern with podities,— 
interpreting the word in its true sense of the art 
of well-regulating states, and not limited in appli- 
cation to the matters traditional out of which have 


ternational. We will not say that if Parliament did 
its work, there would be no need of the formation 
of an association such as that for the Promotion of 





RESULTS OF SANITARY IMPROVEMENT. 
MACCLESFIELD. 

Two years ago we had to notice results, at 
that time, of the sanitary improvements at Mac- 
clestield; and we have lately met with particu- | 
lars of the sixth year’s. proceedings of the Local | 
Board of Health and Improvement Committee, 
which should be stated, as with other experience, 
corroborative of the fact of the extraordinary and 
immediate benefits from works of the like eharac- | 
ter. In the two first years, 3,372/. were expended | 
beyond the income, with the avowed object of | 
efiecting the extensive works required in the’ 
streets and courts most needing improvement, | 
within the shortest period. The benefieial results | 
were at once manifested, and were, singularly, 
contined to the localities operated upon. The | 
decreased mortality ranged from 12 to 60 per 
cent. ; as to sickness, the cases attended by the 
union surgeons were from 24 to 29 per cent. less; 
and police-offences were reduced 24 to 55 per | 
cent. Such benefits, of course, have been attained 





not without increased rates; yet even during the 


Social Science: the probability rather is, that the jlast year of unexampled distress “not a single 
inquiries pursued out of Parliament are necessary | summor,s or other summary proceeding, has been 
prior to any useful measure of legislation. Such | issue,” for the recovery, though there are 
was the view recognized by Mr. Chadwick, when | « 11,000 separate assessments.” Previous to the , 
he recently urged the systematic pursuance of this | ast six years, a very large per centage of the 
preliminary investigation. The insufficiency, ane,‘ Highway and Lighting Rates was lost. The pre- 
what is often the one-sidedness, of inquiry {p | sent Board, it is true, have powers for the collee- 
parliamentary committee, has been shown o’Jate | tion of assessments at 10/. and under, from the 


in every question taken up, in which we lb gye felt 
concerned, 

If the question of public heaith we zoe properly 
understood, it would be seen to b's most imme- 
diately connected with that of the defence of the | 
country. When we are able to * sresent facts, such 
as those brought to light by t’ge Reports of Local 
Boards of Health,—for exa’ ple, as mentioned in 
another place, that the aver? oeduration of life can be 
lengthened immediately. several years, by sanitary 
operations, and that che high mortality of chil- 
dren which has beer, well recognized as showing 
prevalence of caus that determine degeneracy 
of race, can be ‘yp similar manner reduced, the 
Builder may } ~ justified in offering those facts 
for the consi eration even of a Secretary at War, 
ora First | ord of the Admiralty, along with the 
argument’, for the better care of the men at 
present im the nation’s service. 

Int me bill now before the House, “ to Amend 
the ',aws relating to the Representation of the 
Pe sple in England and Wales, and to Facilitate 
tae Registration and Voting of Electors,’ we 
observe that there is not only an extension of the 
suffrage so as to include those of the working- 
classes who have acquired settled habits, who 
alone it may be desirable should influence the 
representation, but that there is a certain con- 
cession to that representation of professions 
and educational and progressive agencies, for 
which before we ventured to contend. It must 
be quite clear that whatever qualification, say of 
propetty, be taken as entitling to a vote, that 
system must be a most imperfect one which can 
exclude from the register any portion of such a 
profession as either of those with which we are 
connected. Under the existing law, an architect 
or engineer, resident in chambers, is not qualified 
for a vote,—although the nominal owner of the 
house, who may be a person quite inferior in social 
position and in education, may have one,—and in 
spite of the facts, which we have imade sufficiently 
clear, that the architect or engineer is one who is 
conversant with those very questions which make 
or mar the prosperity of the country. To how 
much, indeed, of that prosperity, not to speak of 
architects and town-improvements, has not the 
class of engineers already contributed? It is true 


landlords. 

The practice from the first having been to com- 
plete the chief sanitary arrangements in houses and 
courts, whilst the streets were being sewered and 
paved, full opportunity has been afforded for mea- 
suring the character of the results. Forty-three 

| streets and 245 courts have been thus improved, 
as mentioned in our particulars from the fourth 
report ; and 602 houses have been similarly treated, 
the whole expenditure having been 15,9441. Great 
as the outlay has been, the results, sanitary and 
moral, as well as pecuniary, have far out-weighed 
the cost. The cottage-owner has gained in the im- | 
proved ability for payment, by reason of lessened | 
sickness, and by lessened cost of repairs; moreover, | 
cottages have become better tenanted as compared | 
with the period prior to the improvements. In 
four of the streets, where sickness had always pre- 
vailed, there had been a saving of 133/. a year in 
parish relief, or about one-eleventh part of the 
cost of the improvements. Surely direct results 
like these cannot be over-estimated. The report 
properly remarks on the influence which the 
change from extreme filth may be supposed to 
have on the habits of the people, and in words 
similar to those we have often used, says, “ The 
mind, too, receives a secret sympathetic aid to 
purity.” 

Before the operations of the Board, the mortality 
in the borough, in a period of five years, was at 
the rate of thirty-three in a thousand: for the 
last five years it has been twenty-six in a thousand. 
In the rural districts, immediately surrounding 
the borough, the mortality daring the first five 
years had been sixteen in a thousand. In funeral 
expenses alone, calculated from returns of 232 
burial clubs, 8.729/. have been saved. There have 
been 28,420 less cases of sickness, and the cost of 
| these cases being estimated, according to the data 
furnished by benefit societies, or at one shilling a 
| day for twenty days, 28,420/, would appear to be 
‘thus saved. The average age of all who died in 
| the first period of tive years, was twenty-four years | 
(whilst in the adjoining rural districts it was 
|thirty-four years): in the last five years it has 
| been twenty-seven years. The last year’s average 
| is twenty-cight-and-a-half years. ‘’hree years at 
least have already been added to the life of each | 


| and'schools,—some time since prepared, in coneert 


| with the leading architects and builders, a scheme 


of regulations ; and these regulations have been 
adopted, without trouble, in 346 new houses, and 


‘wholly or partially in 1,600 alterations. The 


regulation of the 224 lodging-houses has alao pro- 
duced important results. 

The Board claim credit for having reduced the 
rates by one shilling in the pound; for having 
collected them in full, and for having thereby 
saved 1,450/. a year; for having saved 348/. a 
year in gas, and 31/. a year for glazing and repairs, 
and for having extended the lighting, and pro- 
moted the ultimate object of gas-manufacture by 
the town to aid the rates by revenuc; for having 
improved the cottages, lodging-houses, slaughter- 
houses, and streets. and ceurts; erected a new 
bridge, and effected other improvements for the ad- 


vantage of the town ; and for the large amount of 


saving in lives and expense of sickness, and the 
improvement of morals; for having provided work 
for able-bodied paupers during the panie, and for 
having effected all their works without a single dis- 
putein theshape of litigation,—the money, 15,059/, 
from owners of property in the streets operated 
upon, also having been collected without default 
or legal proceedings. They have maintained the 
public park in a state which has provided means 
of recreation for the working classes; and since 
its opening they say that “drankenness and dis- 
orderly conduct,” and “summary charges” of 
every class, have decreased 25 per cent. A new 
plan of the borough, on the scale of 10 feet toa 
mile, has been completed, giving the accurate 
dimensions of all property, and registering all 
matters connected with the sewerage, the gas and 
water mains, and the levels. The Board appear 
to have made only one omission, judging from 
their report, and that is, in the document itself, 
where there is no mention of ‘the name of their 
surveyor, to whom, however, it is obvious they 
consider themselves much indebted for “ atten- 
tion and practical skill” im general matters, as 
well as for his management of the new water- 
works.and other duties, through which engineer- 
ing assistance had been saved. 





METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS, 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


A MEETING of the Institute was held on Mon- 
day evening last; Mr. J. J. Seoles, V.P. in the 
chair. 

The minutes of the former meeting having been 
read and confirmed, several donations were an- 
nounced, among which were a set of engravings 
ona large scale, representing the decorations on 
the ceilings of the palace at Versailles. 

Professor Donaldson observed that the study of 
ceilings was one that was comparatively little 
pursued, yet was one deserving of the utmost at- 
tention; and there was scarcely any place which 
afforded such beautiful specimens of this deserip- 
tion of art-decoration as the palace of Versailles, 
where the rich and tasteful ornamentation of the 
ceilings was illustrative of the wars of Louis 
Quatorze and other French monarchs. 

A letter was read with reference to some exca- 
vations at Wroxeter, the site of the Roman city 
of Uriconium; and also a communication from 
Lord de Grey, stating that he would have great 
pleasure in holding himself invited to the Institute 
for Monday, April 4th, for the purpose of pre- 
senting the prizes. 

Mr. Digby Wyatt said there were two subjects 
which had engaged the serious attention of the 
council, and before taking any proceedings with 
regard to them they were most anxious to have 
them prominently brought under the notice of the 
profession at large, in so far as it was represented 
by the members of that Institute. The first of 
these subjects was the position of the Royal 
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Academy, and more particularly as it was affected 
by the debate of the other evening ; the second 
being that portion of the new Reform Biil by which 
the franchise was extended to certain professional 
bodies. The council was strongly of opinion that, 
whilst it could not but recognize most gratefully 


and warmly the good done in different ways by | 


the Royal Academy, still, that in anything like a 
modification of its constitution, the profession to 
which they all belonged might be more worthily 
represented; and therefore they considered that 
means might very properly be taken to call the 
attention of the Premier or of the ministry to the 
extension and development of architectural studies 
in reference to the reorganization of the Royal 
Academy, if he might use such a word, which was, 
perhaps, a little far-fetched. And as to the other 
subject, the council, seeing that members of other 
professional bodies were distinctly recognized as 
entitled to the franchise from the fact of their 
belonging to a profession, could not but feel 
anxious that architects, whose studies were no 
less onerous and calculated to enlighten the intel- 
lect, should participate in the enjoyment of this 
privilege, and they felt it very hard that they 
should be left altogether out of the class of the 
learned professions. The council hoped that the 
members of the Institute would see fit to present 
a petition, probably in connection with both sub- 
jects; and at any rate they would be very glad to 
meet them on that day week, with a view of having 
the subject fully discussed. 

Mr. Godwin congratulated the council on the 
movement which they had made in these very 
important matters, and believed that it would be 
hailed with great gratification by the whole body 
of the profession, especially that branch of the 
question which related to the franchise. When 
the right to vote was acquired simply by the fact 
of professional position, he thought the special 


attainments required for the architectural profes- 


sion afforded a very strong claim indeed to the 
franchise. He had risen, however, simply for the 


purpose of suggesting that there was a third sub- , 


ject which might well occupy the attention of the 
council, and which had, in fact, already received it 


to some extent: he alluded to the question of copy- | 


right. It was expected almost every day that 
Lord Lyndhurst would move for a committee to 


consider the matter, and it seemed to him de- | 


sirable that the council of the Institute should 
appoint a small standing committee, to bring 
forward evidence and to take steps for the pro- 
tection of architectural copyright. 

Professor Donaldson was glad Mr. Godwin had 
called attention to the subject, for it proved that 
the matter had come legitimately under the con- 
sideration of the council, and that it had not 
assumed to itself any position which was not 
justified by the feeling of the members of the 
profession at large. It would be remembered 
that a petition had been already presented by the 
Institute to Parliament, claiming the protection 
of the Legislature with reference to copyright, 
and of architectural subjects generally ; and the 
matter was now introduced by the council, in 
order that members who had anything to recom- 
mend might have the opportunity of doing so, 
and that, fortified by such cpinions, the case 
might be put in such an aspect as to come most 
foreibly before Parliament. The subjects required 
the utmost consideration, and a special evening 
would be devoted to them, including the matter 
to which Mr. Godwin had called attention. 

The adjourned discussion on Mr. Rickman’s 
paper with reference to “ Metropolitan Improve- 
ments now under the consideration of Parliament,” 
was then resumed. 

Mr. Rickman said he did not know that he had 
anything further to communicate. The most 
interesting point in connection with the metropo- 
litan railways was the one to be chosen to con- 
tinue the West London to join the South-Western 
Railway and the Pimlico Station. This line was 
almost identical with the West and South London 
Junction Railway, and was put forward by the 
directors of the West London Railway itself, he 
believed, with the approbation of the North- 
Western and Great Western lines,—-the two most 
important influences in connection with the 
movement. This new line adopted the Kensing- 
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| very fit matter for discussion ; but there was one | of even more, whilst the necessity for the con- 


| subject to which he should like to draw the atten- | templated outlay of 25,0007. or 40,0007. in spoil- 
ition of members, There were at present estab-|ing London-bridge and making its approaches 
| lished in London several distinct authorities, such, | infinitely more crowded than they were in the 
for instance, as the Commission of Sewers, the! present day, would be avoided. He sincerely 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and the Board of | hoped that sum of money would never be spent ; 
Trade, which had a department for the manage- 'he would rather see the bridge become utterly 
‘ment of railways; and thus, so far as the | impassable, believing that these small measures 
Government of the country was concerned, the | only had the effect of delaying and procrastinating 
arrangement of new streets, of new sewers, and of | and making much more costly in the end great 
new railways, was controlled by three separate | improvements which must come at last. After 
bodies. London, according to his view, could the bridges had been opened, which he believed 
never be properly treated as a metropolis unless' was the first great metropolitan want, came 
these three authorities combined together in some the construction of new thoroughfares, and the 
way to determine on the course of new streets, of | first that would be required was in his opinion a 
sewers, and the localities best adapted for termini. | street connecting the two great centres of circu- 
It was true that the streets governed the termini, | lation, which would begin near the Bank, and 
and the sewers to some extent governed the | take a line between Oxford-street and the Strand 
streets ; but it was, nevertheless, most important up to Hyde-park Corner. He had no pet scheme 





that these three things should be brought toge- 


‘of his own, and he therefore confined himself to 


ther under one head that should have power to, giving an outline of his idea with respect to the 


deal with them. 

Mons. Horeau read a paper developing his 
views on the subject of improvements generally in 
the city of London. 

Mr. Haywood said that it was by no means so 
easy a matter as it might at first appear, to effect 
improvements in London; and if it were viewed 
as a whole, one would find that he became in- 
volved in political considerations. Some years 
ago he had experience of the difficulty of laying 
down a system of sewers, and discovered very 
clearly that it was not such a system as he shonld 
have preferred, but such as proved to be practica- 
ble, that he was compelled to adopt. On looking 
at the map, the first thing which forced itself on 
the attention was the utter want of forethought 
on the part of those who had the control of me- 

'tropolitan improvements. If a spider had tumbled 
into an inkstand, tumbled out again, and crawled 
over the paper, he believed that he would have 
succeeded in accomplishing as presentable a de- 
sign. He was not an advocate for the extremely 
practical and economical system in favour with 
the Americans for laying down a town: he be- 
lieved he should weary very much of living in 


| requirements of the metropolis ; after the bridges 
| were opened and this main street had been con- 
| structed, the direction of traffic would have been 
| so considerably altered that they would then be 
‘far better able to see the next improvement that 
would be required. With regard to railways, as in 
everything else, we had just waited a quarter of a 
| century too late till we had laid out our system. 
‘It had been the fortune of Mr. Martin, the 
painter, a man of great power of mind, and other 
projectors, to live a quarter of a century before 
the time when the country was prepared for the 
realization of their great schemes. In the metro- 
polis persons had got into the habit of waiting 
untilit required three and four times the amount 
|to carry any public object into effect which it 
| would have required in the first instance, and in 
the end it was carried out in an inefficient manner. 
They would find that Martin’s scheme for a railway 
‘surrounding the metropolis was gradually being 
' worked out, but worked ont only as it suited the 
particular views of each company,not for the gene- 
ral advantage of the metropolis, which did not 
itherefore derive the full benefit that would be 
‘attendant on economy of outlay and consequent 


streets which were told off as A, B, and C, and | cheapness of transit, or on the advantageous dis- 
that on the whole he had no doubt he would | position of stations which also affected the time 
rather live in London, even as it was ; but there was | that would be occupied in transporting passengers 


a great difference between rectangular streets and 
the miserable confusion which the map of London 
‘exhibited to them. Disregarding smaller works, 

there seemed to have been but two improvements 
| commensurate with the wants and capabilities of 
| the metropolis, one of which was the formation of 
| Regent’s-park and Portland-place, and continuing 


' the line down to Charing-cross ; and the other was | 


| the erection of London-bridge, and the formation 
of the approaches. These were works of still 
| greater magnitude in that day, for he need not 
| say they were executed before railways had taught 
/ us to hack about property and to pull down houses 
'as freely as was done at present. The destruction 
|of property which was requisite for the construc- 
| tion of the London-bridge approaches was in that 
| day considered as something wonderful ; and these 
| improvements, notwithstanding the present crowded 
| state of that locality, were still largely felt and 
|appreciated. For the benefit of the metropolis at 
| large very little had been done since then. Can- 


| non-street, it was true, had been opened, but this, 


though in the heart of the City, he regarded as a 
local, rather than a general improvement. It 


| should be borne in mind that the thirty or forty | 


| different streets which had from time to time 
'been laid out in London had been constructed 
through the aid of that much-abused, but very 
| useful impost the coal-tax, and he for one hoped it 
' would not be abolished. The two great centres of 
| traffic in London were at the West-end and in the 
City, and a great many improvements had from 
| time to time been effected, both in the neighbour- 

hood of Charing-cross and the Bank ; but the great 

fundamental want, that of one leading grand 
|communication between these two centres, had 

been entirely lost sight of. At the same time, he 

believed there was one object on which money 
| could be even more profitably expended, and that 
}was in throwing open the whole of the toll- 
bridges ; and his reason was, because at the present 
| moment it was utterly impossible to say what the 


ton Canal, which belonged at present to the West | traffic would do for itself; just now it was unna- 
London Railway, till it approached the gas-works; | turally compressed into a channel which was not | 
it then crossed the river, and connected itself by | intended for it, but which was followed in conse- 


, from one place to another. They would gather 
| from what he had said that he did not give his 
| approval to any large scheme of centralization ; 
for he looked on that asa fundamental error. He 
would rather at any time have two bridges of 
| 50 feet than one of 100; and any person who was 
| compelled, as he unfortunately was during all the 
'sammer months, to create occasional stoppages in 
| the street, would find how great an error it was 
to have a huge traffie running through one 
thoroughfare without the means of turning it into 
‘others. So, with regard to railways, he looked 
‘on the plan now projected for bringing the 
northern district of London into the valley of the 
| Fleet as a very admirable one, but he would rather 
| have it coming with three termini than with only 
‘one. He held that it would be a mistake to bring 
| any large body of traffic into Farringdon-street, 
and discharge it several times a day at one point 
‘across Blackfriars-bridge: he woald rather that 
'a portion of it only came into Farringdon-street, 
and that the other half should go southward, 
which might be accomplished by taking the line 
of the canal, and trying to bring that portion of 
the traffic down nearer to the Bank. The metro- 
'politan improvement, however, which he consi- 
dered of more importance than all the rest was 
the communication across the Thames; and he 
believed that entirely new streets were more im- 
portant than railways, so that they might have 
alternate lines of communication. Holborn-hill 
might be very difficult for horses, and it might be 
very desirable to do away with it, but he hoped 
the Board of Works would not think of spending 
200,000/. on its improvement, for the money could 
be far better employed in opening Southwark- 
bridge. The embankment of the Thames would 
no doubt be a very splendid scheme, but, in his 
opinion, it would be more splendid than useful ; 
he did not mean to say it would not be an im- 
provement, but it would not render the others 
unnecessary ; in fact, if it were accomplished the 
‘others must follow. He should like to see it done 
with a view of giving London what it wanted 
greatly, a feature; and he had no doubt that in 


several junctions with the South-Western line, | 


and also with the West-end and Pimlico line, at a 
station the other side of Chelsea-bridge. He was 
not aware whether the Institute was in a position 
totake any steps with reference to the general 
subject of metropolitan improvements at the 


quence of the existence of these toll-bridges. | course of time the streets would adapt themselves 
| Let the whole of the bridges between London- | to that line; but the great thing needed at the 
| bridge and Vauxhall be opened, and they would | present moment was.a grand line from east to 
| find that a wonderful deviation of traffic would at | west. He hoped that the Board of Works, if they 
once take place, which would immediately relieve | did not now possess the requisite funds, would have 


London-bridge to the extent of one-third of its 


present time ; and he believed this would form a | traffic, and in a very short time would relieve it | they would contemplate this improyement in a 


'them in their hands at some future day, and that 
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broad spirit, and would not make a street which 
in a quarter of a century would be too narrow for 
the purpose. He must say, too, that he hoped it 
would be made quite irrespective of cost, for if 
anything of the kind was to be done effectually 
in the metropolis, of which the present generation 
might be proud, and which might be useful here- 
after, it was absolutely necessary that the work 
should be accomplished irrespective of cost. He 
thought, also, that the metropolis was quite rich 
enough to find the amount requisite for improving 
its streets; and this brought him to the question | 
of funds, which lay at the root of everything. 
It would be found that for many years nearly the 
whole of the large improvements which had been | 
carried out in the metropolis had taken place 
either directly or indirectly through the agency 
of the corporation, except such as were effected 
by the crown revenues. The metropolitan board | 
of works, constituted as it was, and embodying in 
it what he might call the quintessence of the | 
economy of all the parishes, and also perhaps the | 
quintessence of their loquacity, would never carry 
out these streets in the way in which they ought | 
to be done. The desire for economy, would, he | 
was afraid, be paramount; but economy in the 
parochial meaning of the term, must not be thought 
of; the simple necessities of population must be | 
paramount, and any improvements to be projected 
and carried out be quite independent of cost. He 
was inclined to think that these improvements | 
never would be carried out by direct taxation ; | 
and if they only looked at the works which he had | 
pointed out—and he had not referred to parks at | 
all, though he could see two spots at which the | 
inhabitants were as well entitled to them as in | 
other parts of London,—he was quite certain that | 
ten millions would be required to cover the cost. | 
Cannon-street afforded a noble opening, but it was 
a street with only one side; and yet it had cost 
nearly three-quarters of a million of money, at the 
same time that it added little to the architectural 
embellishment of the city. 

In reply to Mr. Wyatt, 

Mr. Haywood stated that he could not charge 
his memory with the exact figures, but he believed 
that the amount, after making allowance for in- 
creased ground-rent, was as nearly as possible 
what he had stated ? 

Professor Donaldson inquired whether the rent 
of the plot at the corner of St. Paul’s churchyard 
was included in the calculation. 

Mr. Hayward said that was not included; but it 
only amounted to 60,0007. ; perhaps not so much as 
that, and 100,000/. did not go far in the improve- 
ment of a city. The calculation which he had made 
with regard to the large street which he advocated 
from the Bank to Hyde-park Corner was that 
about a million a mile would be required. He be- 
lieved it would be found that throughout any of | 
the continental states no improvements had taken 
place out of direct taxation. The Emperor of 
the French, who had his own way tolerably well, 
had not ventured to do them so, but it was entirely 
done by octrot. And as there was in England one 
article which was consumed by everybody without 
exception, and in direct proportion to the means 
which they possessed, and as, moreover, the reten- 
tion of the duty on coals had now lasted for a 
couple of centuries, he believed it was as fair 
and as little oppressive a charge as could pos- 
sibly exist. This tax, which was actually in- 











significant in amount, being only 1s. 3d. per ton, 
and producing something like 240,000/. per | 
annum, was collected without any unpleasantness | 
or undue pressure; and if,.instead of taking it | 
off, it were doubled or trebled, they would raise, | 
according to circumstances, half or three-quarters | 
of a million without any pressure, without injus- 

tice, or without opposition from any parties, ex- | 
cept a few leading manufacturers, who would be | 
the only persons that would benefit to any great | 
extent by the removal of the duty. If it were 

removed to-morrow, the general body of consumers 

would not be benefited, unless in course of time 

the prices might be brought down by competition ; 

but the immediate effect would be to remove the 

only fund available for improving the city, thus 

throwing this necessary object on that most | 
troublesome method of collecting funds, on the 
assessed value of the metropolis. The coal-tax 
was to expire in 1860, with the exception of that 
portion of it which belonged to the City, and 
which, as would be proved before a parliamentary 
committee when the time came, had been in ex- 
istence for the last 500 or 600 years; and what- 
ever might be the fate of the remaining portion 
of this tax, he believed this part would be main- 
tained, or, at all events, compensated for. It was 
absolutely requisite to keep public improvements 
prominently in view, for year by year the extent of 





London was getting fearful, and men had not now 
the ignorance of their forefathers to excuse them. 
According to well-known data, at the present 
rate of increase London would double its popula- 
tion in thirty-seven years, and from a minute cal- 
culation which he made of the extent that would 
be required for this additional population, he found 
that it would be a very serious matter indeed ; 
and as it was a law that everything which 
ran to a centre must run back, so the traflic 
must increase amazingly. And it should be re- 
membered that the carriage traffic would increase 
im a much larger proportion than the population, 
owing to the impossibility of those at the outskirts 
coming to the centre without employing vehicles ; 
and consequently the carriage traffic for the next 
fifteen or sixteen years must make the streets all 
in one huge stricture, and none of those small 
measures of police legislation—such as making 
the vehicles pass along the curbs, or the construc- 
tion of overhanging footways—would be effectual 
in remedying the evil. It was a fact worthy of 
notice, that the mass of property lying between 
the two centres of which he had spoken was 
gradually rising in value ; the world was beginning 
to find that its nervous system was not good enough 
to run to London and back every day, and con- 
sequently they found that what had been a depre- 
ciated property, was within the last five or six 
years rising in value again; and therefore there 
was no knowing what they might have to pay; 
if a necessity arose for carrying out those improve- 
ments which he had pointed out. A tax which 
might fairly and equitably be given to the metro- 
polis was that on carriages; there would be a 
great struggle for it, and he was afraid there was 
truth in the remark which he saw published last 
week, that the House at large was not at all 
earnest in its desire for metropolitan improve- 
ments. But he believed it was one which might 
reasonably be given towards the metropolis by 
the House, and this, with the coal-tax, would 
admit of some of those large measures being car- 
ried out which, if London was really to go on 
prospering, should be adopted, otherwise the 
traffic which at this moment was the wealth of its 





that the cost of some of the properties in London would 
be so enormous as to render it impossible that they could 
be purchased, because there was an end to the purse of a 
nation as well as to that of an individual. He alluded to 
such property as that at Cornhill, which had sold at the 
rate of about 346,000/.an acre. Perhaps the cheapest and 
most useful street that had been made was Moorgate- 
street, and the cost of that per acre was 67,000/.; but the 
corporation were most successful in the return which they 
obtained, getting back no less than one-third of their ex- 
penditure. It should be understood that in the majority 
of improvements of this kind they were under the neces- 
sity of taking nearly twice as much land as they required. 
At Moorgate-street they were fortunate enough to cut at 
right angles, and so were able to obtain cnanile what they 
wanted, front and rear; but at Cannon-street, although the 
width which they required was only 20 feet, they had often 
found themselves under the necessity of purchasing pro- 
= extending back for 150 or 160 feet. In the year 

842, when the improvements at Cannon-street were con- 
templated, there was a great desire to ca a street 
through Watling-street, as parties in the neighbourhood 
did not like that old thoroughfare to be turned into a 
lane ; but on investigation it was found that there were 
certain pereerwss the value of which rendered it utterly 
impossible that any funds at all adequate to the under- 
taking could be procured. With eee to the opening 
of bridges, beginning at Southwark-bridge, he did not 
believe it would accomplish the object proposed. Cannon- 
street and Cheapside would be the only thoroughfares 
there would be for the traffic to get away by, these were 
now crowded, but the sdditional amount to be thrown 
upon them would render them wholly impassable. To get 
out in any other way they should remove Guildhall, or do 
what he hoped they would not think of doing, and that was 
to occupy a little piece of ground that he was keeping 
for an improvement of his own. The great advantage, 
in his mind, would be if improvements could be carried out 
along the river; but this could only be accomplished 
pe, and, as it were, on asliding scale. They had now 

een thirty years, from the commencement of the London- 
bridge approaches, expending three millions of public 
money, and no doubt with considerable advantage, but 
the full benefit would never be realized until these other 
improvements were carried out. For this purpose he sug- 
gested that a certain amount should be Tai out in the 
purchase of reversionary interests of freehold property 
along the river ; he did not mean that they should wait to 
commence operations for eighty years, but that oppor- 
tunities should be sought from time to time for a judicious 
investment of money, and in that way they would in time 
be able to carry out a very grand improvement indeed. 
He was opposed, however, to all idea of encroachment, and 
he had regretted to see the Houses of Parliament stepping 
into the river; for his part he would hardly allow a walk- 
ing-stick to be put into it. He hoped, therefore, that if 
they were to have a new bridge they would be made to 
carry it across, for when old London-bridge was removed, 
not only was there more water a mile and a half higher up 
the river, but there was even more water at ndon 
Docks. The dock-master had for many years—he had 





centres would be their ruin, as the population 
would be led to seek for other centres, to which 


there would not be such immense difficulty in| 


getting, throughfact their being surrounded with 
what, in comparison to the population of London, 
were nothing better than alleys. 


Mr. Pocock said, the improvement of the metropolis 
had been a subject of interesting contemplation to 
him for many years, and it was a little morg than 
twenty-five years since he used to get up at three 
eo in the morning and survey those very courts 
and alleys with reference to projected improvements at 
Holborn-hill. On this particular matter he did not coin- 
cide with the previous speaker, but he agreed fully in all 
his other observations—especially in what he had inci- 
dentally said as to the necessity of providing for the distri- 
bution rather than the concentration of traffic. When the 
approaches to London-bridge were being made, that prin- 
ciple was not sufficiently kept in view, and a gentleman 
who had very considerable influence over those works, Mr. 
Jones, had acknowledged to him that this point had been 
too much overlooked, About the Mansion-house espe- 
cially, it would be found that all the streets converged to a 
point, leading of course to great confusion, and requiring 
a very great amount of space. It was on this very prin- 
ciple of distributing the traffic that he thought Mr. i 
ward was quite correct in urging the opening of all the 
bridges, not only of those which paid tolls, but the improve- 
ment likewise of Blackfriars-bridge; for he knew that 
large contractors were in the habit of sending round their 
vehicles from the westward over London-bridge to such 
localities as Cheapside, rather than subject their horses to 
the puil over Blackfriars-bridge. And it was on this same 
principle of the distribution of the traffic that he disagreed 
with Mr. Hayward as to Holborn-hill. Any one standing 
at the corner of Chancery-lane, or Shoe, or Fetter-lanes, 
would see that the heavy vans, which ought by rights to go 
up Holborn-hill, came down through Fleet-street and 
these lanes, in order to get from London-bridge to the 
north-west of London. Another point of great importance 
would be a further communication from east to west ; 








himself seen it for eighteen—kept an accurate registry of 
the rise and fall of the tide and of high water twice a 
day ; the results of bis observations were submitted to the 
present Duke of Newcastle, then Lord Lincoln, and as 
soon as he saw them the idea which had before been enter- 
tained of obtaining an act of Parliament for embanking 
the Thames, and of encroaching on the river was at once 
abandoned. The thoroughfare proposed to be made to 
Hyde-park Corner was an admirable one, but he believed 
the money would never be expended so judicionsly as on 
a good wide quay, which would be valuable on the very 
principle stated by Mr. Hayward, as affording a short way 
for persons to get down to the Houses of Parliament and 
between Westminster and the City. With regard to the 
fuads requisite for these undertakings, he contended that 
instead of the taxation proving oppressive to poor persons 
especially, the employment which they obtained from 
large public works of such a nature, benefited them to a 
far greater extent than they could possibly be affected by 
the tax; whilst there could be no doubt whatever that 
opportunities had been given to persons in better posi- 
tions of adding to their fortunes, by the extent to which 
thoroughfares had been widened. Mr. Jones proceeded 
to explain the course of a railway in which he himself 
was interested, by which it was proposed to relieve the 
thoroughfares of the Notting-bhill and Camden Town 
traflic, setting passengers down close to the Bank, and 
being enabled by a difference in the levels to bring 
them outinto the open air, The same line would also be 
continued from another point by a cutting of 1 in 150 
under the Docks, and, making use of the Thames Tunnel, 
would join the southern railways at the other side of the 
river, and so relieve London-bridge from a large amount 
of the traffic by which it was now overcrowded. 


Mr. C. H. Smith said that too much stress was laid on 
opening new streets and on widening old streets, and but 
little attention was paid to the River Thames, the injury 
of which would be the most fatal blow to the City of 
London. He believed it was extremely detrimental to the 
trade above bridge that heavy goods could only be got out 
at high tide, and he thought that the same facilities ought 
to exist for loading and unloading at all times along the 
course of the river as existed in the London or St, Kathe- 





Gresham-street would afford a very good opening for this, 
but there was one obstacle in the way, namely, the Blue- | 
coat School, which ought to be taken away altogether and | 
sent into the country for a little fresh air. Mr. Hayward 
was quite right in the principle which he laid down, that 
money should be spent in widening narrow streets ; it was 
always better to plunge into a mass of houses and make a 
street right through, because by so doing we secured a 
double frontage, instead of only one, and generally speak- 
ing less valuable property was taken in this way. The 
Bank, as well as Charing-cross, was always sure to be a 
focus for traffic, no matter how streets might be opened 
up; but a great deal of traffic passed these points which 

ad no business in their vicinity at all, and only went that 
way because there was no other open toit. In this way 
a large proportion of the traffic which crossed London- 
bridge was not so much metropolitan, but passed over it, 
as the great thoroughfare between Kent and Essex. This 
might as well not come into the City at all, or, if it did, it 
could as readily go over Blackfriars or Southwark-bridges 
if the communication were open to it. 

Mr. Lambert Jones (being called upon) said the meeting 
had cause to be thankful to Mr. Hayward for the manner 
in which he had treated the subject ; and though he differed 
from him in many respects, still it was pleasant to hear the 
other side of the question. It was impossible to fulfil 
many of his ideas with regard to the leading thoroughfare, 
for it was out of the question to conceive that they could 
carry out improvements irrespective of cost. The fact was 


| rine’s Docks, 





Where the stream was wide, mud had 
accumulated to a great extent, and a considerable portion 
was only available for small boats and barges, but, on the 
contrary, where the river was narrow and the channel 
deep, the mud was swept away without being suffered to 
deposit itself. He believed that the desired end of dis- 
tributing traffic, as well as of making property more 
valuable, would be attained, if docks and quays were con- 
structed all the way down between the bridges. 


Mr. Jennings said he was very frequently down in the 
crowded part of the City, and he had observed that the 
obstruction was caused in a much greater degree by the 
heavy traffic than by anything else. Probably at some 
period it would be found necessary to put a stop to these 
vans being loaded and retained at the sides of streets in 
London, and he thought it was a desirable matter for con- 
side: ation whether some way could not be found of loading 
them in the interior of the warehouses. At present 
Cannon-street was comparatively useless; but he thought 
that it would be attended with very desirable effects if a 
street were made from St. Martin’s-le-Grand towards 
Blackfriar’s-bridge, and the object would be accomplished 
with comparative ease, inasmuch as that part was much 
clearer of houses than other ncighboushesta. It was 
found that the expense of going through a low neighbour- 
hood was always greater, because, although the amount of 
compensation was individually less than it would be in 
large streets, the number of honeds more than made up 
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for the difference in their relative value. On the subject | 
of railways, he considered that if the project were success- 
fully carried out of taking a railway to Charing-cross, it 
would have the effect of greatly relieving London-bridge, 
the traffic over which, more than anything else, was in- | 
strumental in choking up the City. At the same time he | 
believed it would be a most expensive line, and he had | 
very great doubts that it would ever yield a dividend. He) 
could not conceive it possible that a line would ever be | 
carried under the London Docks, for in the first place it | 
would be a more difficult undertaking even than the con- | 
struction of the Thames Tunnel, and he was sure that it | 
would meet with every opposition from the Dock 
Company. 

Protessor Donaldson considered that the discussion was 
one of a most important character ; and, in order that all 
men’s minds might be thoroughly given to the best mode | 
of improving the metropolis, he thought the Institute 
might well devote another evening to the consideration of 
the subject. He fully concurred in every word which Mr. 
Hayward had said; his principles were admirable, and it 
was only on such principles that they ought to proceed. 
But there were still topics which had not been touched on; 
and since Mr. Hayward had spoken the discussion had 
rather gone into detail than dealt with the subject in a 
jarge and comprehensive manner. He therefore trusted 
they would be able to resume the discussion on that night 
fortnight : and this was ultimately determined on. 

Mr. Hansard said that the great amount of traffic in the 
middle of the day appeared to him to be created altoge- 
ther by the different railways ; and he would suggest that 
if a leading thoroughfare could be commenced at the 
corner of Cranbourne-strett from Leicester-square and 
so on down Long-acre and into Farringdon-street, it 
would have the effect of making Blackfriars-bridge lead 
directly from the west to the south, and so divert a good 
deal of the traffic over London-bridge. It was worthy of 
remark that, in a very interesting work which was pub- 
lished by John Gwynne abundred years ago and dedicated 
to the king, nearly all the improvements effected since in 
the City and at the West-end had been pointed out, and 
among them the formation of Regent-street, Portland- 
place, and of Regent’s-park, but with a central palace for 
the king. 

Mr. Cates explained the difficulty, amounting almost to 
impossibility, attendant on carrying any new street be- 
tween Fleet-street and Holborn, on account of the pro- 
perty of several important corporations which lay in that 
district, as well as from the fact that it likewise contained 
Lincoln’s-inn, and the region occupied by the lawyers. At 
the present moment there was one piece of ground unoc- 
cupied, and it was essential for the success of the project 
that it should continue in that condition. He had just 
seen, however, that it was to be let for building. 

_ Mr. Godwin said, without then touching the general ques- 
tion, their hour having come, he should like to offer one 
word in conclusion to emphasize the importance of a project 
which Mr. Rickman had mentioned that evening, but had 
accidentally omitted to mark on his plan, he alluded to 
the proposed extension of the West London Railway, as 
proposed by the company itself, which, as would be seen, 
offered very important aid to the North-Western and Great 
Western lines, giving them connection with the lines on 
the south side of the river, and access to the Pimlico station 
at the West-end, and to Charing-cross, if the Act for that 
line were obtained, which was not unlikely. The present 
position of the railway system in London was so absurd that 
one could hardly _ of it with patience ; London was the 
only town in the United Kingdom where a person wishing 
to go through, was obliged, if not to remain at a hotel for 
several hours, to get into a cab and drive through a 
crowded thoroughfare to another station. The West 
London line had often been pointed to as an object of 
ridicule, but connected with it as he had long beea pro- 
fessionally, he had always felt and maintained its import- 
ance. There were no less than five projects before Par- 
jiament at the commencement of this session, of which it 
formed gf owt ee three of these had passed the standing 
orders, he North-Western had agreed, he believed, to 
subscribe 100,000/. towards the West London Company’s 
scheme; and it would unquestionably tend greatly to 
relieve the existing pressure on the thoroughfares. 

The discussion was then adjourned, and a ballot having 
been taken, the proceedings termiuated,* 





LONDON-BRIDGE AND CHARING-CROSS 
RAILWAY, versus ST. THOMAS’S 
HOSPITAL, 

Ow June 27, 1832, the physicians and surgeons 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital addressed a letter to 
the governors, on the injurious effect likely to be 
the result of extending the buildings in “ the 
low, close, and confined position of the hospital, as 
it at present stands.” And they stated, that 
“after mature consideration, they feel it a duty 
earnestly to call the attention of the governors to 
this question, whether instead of the expendi- 
ture necessary to keep the present decayed edifice 
in a state of repair, and increase its accommo- 
dation, the rebuilding of the hospital in a more 
eligible situation would not be a measure 
infinitely better calculated to promote the bene- 
volent views of the founders and supporters, by 
rendering it more extensively and efficiently 
useful.” This letter bears the signatures of Drs 
Williams, Elliotson, and Roots, and of Messrs. 
Travers, Green, and Tyrrell, physicians and sur- 
geons to the hospital. They were, at least, 
twenty-seven years before their time, for their 
wise and benevolent advice has not yet been fol- 
lowed. The works of New London-bridge were 
the occasion of the representation being made. 
And the same question, as we stated on the 26th 
of February, has come round again in another and 
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more important form. The Charing-cross Rail- 
way, as we observe on the Parliamentary plan, 
starting from the Greenwich Station, London- 
bridge, makes a sweep over the arcade of shops, 
crosses the north-east angle of St. Thomas’s 
ground within about 10 feet of the corner of the 
new north wing, and bridges the street close | 
west end of the wing. Besides the | 
constant noise and vibration from passing | 
trains, the ventilation of the whole hospital | 
will be most seriously interfered with; and | 
no one can doubt that the hospital will be damaged, 
as an hospital, to an enormous extent. Nothing 
short of removing the institution altogether will | 
meet the case, if the railway is to go on. The) 
question is being battled before a committee of | 
the House of Commons in the usual railway style, 
and it is to be feared that the interests of those | 
whose interests are most at stake—the sick, will | 
be overlooked in the contention. In the mean- | 
time we have heard it stated that the question of | 
removing the hospital has in some sense been dis- 
cussed, and that sites have been proposed more | 
unbealthy, if anything, than the one the hospital 
at present occupies. We should rejoice to see a 
more enlightened view taken of the whole ques- 
tion, and a building worthy of so great a charity | 
erected, say at Blackheath, or some similar suburb 
easily accessible by railway; a measure which, in 
the words already quoted, would be “ infinitely 
better calculated to promote the benevolent views 
of founders and supporters” than either leaving the | 
hospital where it is, or transferring it to any other 
populous neighbourhood. 





CAIRO.* | 

I covtp have wished that you could have had | 
the advantage of hearing Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
or my friend Mr. Owen Jones, both of whom I 
had suggested as so much better qualified than I 


am, to do justice to the subject; but, as circum- | 
stances have prevented this, I have, at the request 
of the committee, accepted the task, and, quite 
aware of my own deficiencies, must ask for your 
kind indulgence in its fulfilment. As Cairo is not 
so well known as Rome or Venice, the subjects of 
the two former lectures, I shall give a slight 
sketch of its history and its principal features, and 
then describe it more in detail, by the help of the 
photographs, and of some beautiful sketches lent 
to me by Mr. Owen Jones. The exact date of 
Cairo is well known, as it was founded shortly 
after the invasion of Egypt by the Arabs, and so 
far as I am aware, no other city had occupied its 
site. There are few great towns of which the 
same came can be said. 

Search, for instance, here in London, and some | 
15 feet below its present streets, buried under the 
débris of centuries, you will find the mosaics, the 
walls, and baths of Londinium of the Romans; 
and deeper still even beyond that, tradition points 
to the buried city of the people whom they con- 
quered. But, in Cairo, you will find only the rich 
virgin soil, which the Nile, for thousands of years, 
has been laying down over the barren sands, and 
changing by its fertilizing flow, the arid desert 
into a smiling garden. Yet if itself can boast | 
of no antiquity, its neighbours were of the most | 
ancient. 

Within a few leagues to the south lay Mem- 
phis, the great capital of the Pharaohs, after the 
glory of Thebes had declined. Some two leagues 
to the north lay Heliopolis, where Herodotus and | 
Plato were taught the learning of the Egyptians: | 
within sight are the everlasting Pyramids and the | 
Sphynx, and within three miles was Babylon of | 
the Nile; afterwards a great fortress of the| 
Romans, and now, like Memphis and Heliopolis, | 
scarcely recognized by a few ruins. 

Nearly on the site of this Babylon, El Fostat, | 
or old Cairo, was founded in 639, by Amron, | 
general of the Caliph Omar, who built there the 
mosque of Amrou, now ruined like the town 
itself. But in 970 Gohir, another Arab general, 
founded at the foot of the Mocattam mountains, 
between them and the Nile, Cairo the Victorious, 
which a few years after became the residence of 
the caliphs, and the capital, in place of Fostat. In 
1171 the French crusaders advanced into Egypt, 
and the Sultan, anticipating the Russian plan in 
their late wars, set fire to Fostat, to prevent its 
falling into the enemies’ hands. It burnt for 
fifty-four days, and most of the wretched inha- 
bitants, when the French retreated, abandoned 
the old town, and took refuge in the new one, 
which at about that time was largely increased by 
the celebrated Saladin, who, as I shall presently 
show, enlarged the city to nearly double its former 
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,; dome in the city. 
| Cairo as it is, with its graceful minarets, its sculp- 


size, and gave to it some of its now leading fea- 
tures. I may add, that in 1754, the town was 
severely injured by an earthquake ; and that in 
1798, during the French invasion, it suffered the 
usual calamities of a besieged town in consequence 
of an insurrection of the populace. 

It now occupies an irregular site of about three 
miles long and two broad, or about seven square 
miles, some slight distance back from the Nile, and 
according to the various times of the year, and the 
heights of that river, lies in the midst of a luxu- 
riantly fertile country, an expansive lake, or a rank 
marsh. 

Like most towns in a decaying empire, where 
life and property are insecure, it is compressed 
within walls which, in its prosperity, enclosed 
300,000 citizens, but now, in its decay, some 
100,000 less. Internally it is divided into no less 
than fifty-four quarters, each separated from the 
other by a wall and gates, and is a vast mass of 
narrow streets and wretched alleys, with houses 
overhanging, so as almost to exclude the light of 
day; studded with vast mosques and palaces, 
whose crumbling walls and domes speak of the 
glories of the past, and with the decaying tombs 


| of their founders, from the hands of whose descend- 


ants the sceptre has departed. 
Amongst the photographs there are six views of 


| the city, viz. No. 186, taken from the Arab moun- 


tain; (188), Mocattam; (195), from the north of the 
citadel; (206), Old Cairo; (294), citadel; and (311), 
the panoramic view taken also from the citadel. 


| Now, looking at these beautiful views with the 


eye of an architect or an artist, we find almost 
every requisite for the picturesque and the grand 
but one, viz. some grand central mass to which 
the forest of minarets and domes might be subor- 
dinate,—something to form the culminating point 


,of all the beauty, and to tower above it as 


St. Peter’s does above the Roman palaces, and as 


| the great church of the Fiori does above the cam- 


paniles at Florence; or as superior, perhaps, to these 
in grouping, as it clearly is in outline, as St. Paul’s 
does above the innumerable spires of the city 


| churches of our city, which we value little, because 


near to us, but which, as seen from the eastern 


, bridges, and contrasted with the grand massing of 


Barry’s towers at Westminster, presents an archi- 
tectural group never to my mind exceeded. It is 


, true that in Cairo we have, in the Mosque Hassan, 


predominant in every view, astructure of imposing 
size; but even its mass, compared with those I 
have mentioned, is poor, whilst it has the disad- 
vantage of possessing two minarets of unequal 
form and height, and perhaps the really only ugly 
But put this want aside, take 


tured domes, its houses of many colours, here 
spread with drapery and there shaded by the 
graceful palm, abstract from your mind the ruin 
and decay (never more active than in an Eastern 
city), people its great squares with the gay Egyp- 
tians, let the bright Eastern sun flash on the 
waters of the Nile, show in the far distance the 
hoary Pyramids, and light up with rays of gold 
the minarets and domes, and in this glorious 
picture you will but have realized fair Cairo as it 
was,—a vision almost of dreamland. Enter within 
its walls, and in its filthy alleys, its mud-built 
hovels, its ruined mosques, your dream is gone. 
From the contracted nature of the streets, 
it happens that the leading thoroughfares 
cannot be distinguished in the photographs, 
and to make the subject more intelligible, 
I will occupy a few minutes in describing® 
them before going into the detailed examination. 
The main street leads from the citadel through 
the gate of Zouayleh by the bazaars of the 
Kaleel and Ghoreeh, by the great mosques of El 
Moyed, Ghoree, and Kaloun, to the northern gate 
next the Desert. Nearly parallel to it, but farther 
west, is the old canal, a pestilential marsh when 
the Nile recedes, and by the side of which poor 
Burehhardt, the bold traveller, lived and died. 
He is buried in the cemetery, just outside of the 
northern gate. This canal was once thought to 
be that cut by Trajan or Adrian; but it has since 
been attributed to Amrou, and Sir G. Wilkinson, 
I believe, considers it to have been the work of 
Ramses II. (Sesostris) re-opened under the caliphs. 
Quite to the west, nearer the Nile, lies the great 
place of the Ezbekeeh, near the Alexandrian gate, 
bounding the Frank and Copt quarters, and be- 
tween the main street and the canal, no great 
way from Mosque Hassan, is the large open space 
of the Birhet el Fyl, which, in the time of the 
inundation, is a large lake surrounded by pleasure- 
houses, overhung by trees, and covered with 
pleasure-boats. The other large Place, the Rou- 
malee, is seen close in the foreground, in front of 
El Hassan. I must mention here that I have 
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purposely exaggerated in the map the width of the 
streets, the chief of which only are shown, in 
order that they may be better seen here. Begin- 
ning, now, with the immediate foreground of the 
panorama, we have the long low line of flat plas- 
tered roofs belonging to the outbuildings of the 
lower part of the citadel, and in them you will 
see numerous projections like dormer windows, 
formed of boards, in the most temporary manner, 
and all pointing to the north or north-west, for 
these are tocatch the cool winds which blow from 
that quarter, and to entice them into the sultry 
interiors below. In the centre of the picture, 
under the great mosque, is a low, dark archway, 
leading from a narrow road, which, hemmed in on 
each side with high walls, has run deep with 
blood almost in our day, for it was close here, in 
this same road, that the Mamelukes were mas- 
sacred by Mehemet Ali. The way leads down to 
the great Place of the Roumalee, into which it 
opens by the gate El Azhab, or the citadel, shown 
in No. 187. Directly to the left of the gate is 
the minaret, fast decaying, of the old mosque of 
the citadel; directly in front is the great mosque 
Hassan, shown in nearly every view, and espe- 
cially in No. 191. A little under is the pretty 
little one of the Mahmondieh, shown in 207; 





still farther to the right is that of the Emir 
Akhour, shown in Nos. 200 and 288 (but wrongly | 
catalogued) ; still farther to the right, down the | 
street shown in No, 291, that of Ibrahim Aga; | 
and, in the distance, the last mosque, perhaps, | 


clearly distinguishable to yon, is El Moyed, with | 


its two great minarets flanking the gateway of) 
Zouayleh. 


view. 


and built the citadel (about 1180), the city ended 
with the gateway next El Moyed and the mosque 
Teyloun was the only one of note between it and 
Fostat. As, in every view of the town, we meet 
with the mosques as the chief features, I have 
thought it better to explain, in a general way, 
their internal arrangement, which cannot be seen 
by the photographs, and must ask you to follow 
me through the details of these two places, viz. 
mosques Amrou and Hassan, the former dating 
from very early time, and the latter from the four- 
teenth century, which may serve as fair specimens 
of the whole. You will see that the arrangement 
in each (in fact all, or nearly all, in Cairo) is that 
of a great open court, containing a large water- 
tank or raised reservoir or fountain surrounded on 
all sides by colonnades, as in the mosques Amrou, 
Teyloun, Hakem, and El Moyed; or of great 
arched recesses, answering the same purpose, as in 
mosques Hassan and Ghoree, and having com- 
pletely the cruciform plan. The side nearest to 
Mecca (here the eastern) is of greater width than 
the others, and is, in fact, the only part reputed 
HOLY. 

In the wall bounding the east side are niches 
for prayers, to mark the direction of Mecca. To 
the right of the central one is the mimber or 
pulpit : opposite are the reading-desks, where the 


copies of the Koran are placed, and a tribune, | 
supported on little columns, whence the Imam | 


announces the hour of prayer and chants the 
choral services. The very beautiful drawing of 


idea of the general effect. 





usually whitewashed, but the voussoirs of the 
arches are often formed in differently coloured 
stones, the ceilings elegantly domed or beautifully 
carved in wood, Sometimes the arcades are of 
brick, plastered, as in the earlier parts of El Azhar 
and in Teyloun. 

Externally, the stonework is almost always in 
alternate rows of black or red and white; the 
black being of basalt, the white of the country 
limestone, and the red tinge given by red ochre. 
Mr. Owen Jones’s drawings give an excellent idea 
of these arrangements, 

The domes are sometimes of brick, plastered, 
or of wood only, plastered, as El Hassan; but 
often of stone, as in Kait Bey. The plans of the 
mosques vary as the plans of our churches do; 
but the general arrangements of the fountains, 
niches, and pulpits are always the same, The 
minarets seem to have been placed in any situa- 
tion that might be considered best for the pur- 
pose, and to prevent the hareems being overlooked 
by the Muezzins as they called the people to 
prayers, these criers are usually chosen from 
amongst the blind, no lack of whom exist in this 
ophthalmic town. The domes which, with the 
minarets, give the chief character to the city, are 
not, as we should suppose, in general over the 
mosques themselves, but form the canopies of 
the tombs annexed to them, to the small space 
over the niche, or to the fountains in the centre. 
In the mosques Teyloun and Amrou there is no 
tomb, and therefore no dome, except as I have 
described. In those of Hassan, E] Moyed, Bar- 
kauk, and Kait Bey, the domes are large, but are 


|raised over the tombs of their founders or de- 

To the left of the Hassan are the Sheyk Houn | 
and the Teyloun, and still farther is the long low | 
line of the aqueduct, which, stretching from the | 
citadel to the Nile at Old Cairo, almost bounds the | 
The whole of this great mass of houses and | 
mosques was, before the time of Saladin, merely a | 
suburb of the town itself; for, until he enclosed it, | 


scendants. 

The number of the mosques is quite extraordi- 
nary, it being stated to be no less than 400. 

To show the case strongly, let us take one of 
our own great cities, Manchester, with 430,000 
dwellers in it, or half as much again as Cairo had 
in its glory, and to this great number there are 
at the utmost 200 places of worship belonging to 
all denominations together—not one-half of those 
in this smaller town. And these said mosques are 
not in general small, poor buildings: on the con- 
trary, some are of gigantic size, and the one before 
us (Hassan) could, in one of its great niches, hold 
the whole nave and aisles of Oxford Cathedral, 
with plenty of room to spare. It will, within a 
trifle, take under its great arch the famed Luxor 
monument, pedestal and all, at Paris; you must 
add 50 feet to the height of our Monument before 
you get to the elevation of one of its minarets ; 
and you might, upon its surface, lay Cologne 
Cathedral, commenced eighty years before it. 

I would not, indeed, place this plain, massive 
building to compare with the delicately elaborate 
work of Cologne; but these grand mosques contain 
much more than the temple of prayer, and are 
often much more elaborate buildings than might 
be thought. Each generally contains a public 
bath, school, and fountain, and that of Kaloun, 
for instance, contains the well-known Moristan, 
or hospital for lunaties, and the large spaces in the 
angles of El Hassan are filled with apartments for 
the priests, and with other buildings, no less than 
nine stories high. 

And remember that Cologne is not finished yet, 





whilst Hassan, begun eighty years after it, was 
built in three years. Think of its great mass, its 
dome, its minarets higher than our Monument, 


‘and then give only three years for its erection. 
. ” | These old Caireens were no bad builders, 
the interior of El Hassan gives a very excellent | 


We have in the photographs the following 
shown :—(191, 212), Mosque Habenia (or Ibrahim 


The columns and capitals in the earlier mosques | Aga); (194) Omar, near Mocattam; (199) Ayeb 


were taken without scruple from the ancient | Bey (or Kait Bay) ; (202) of the Citadel (a modern 
buildings in the neighbourhood ; but, as the Sara- | work); (207) Mahmoudie ; (279) Kait Bey; 200, 
cens abandoned themselves to the arts of peace | 288, Emir Yau; besides the great mosque Hassan, 
and luxury, they rapidly formed a style of their already described, and the great ones of Amrou, 
own, and developed the very beautiful one which | Teyloun, El Moyed, and Kaloun, which are to be 
we know so well. The most graceful ornamenta- | seen only in the distance. Of these, the earliest in 


tion was lavished on the various parts of their | 


mosques, and the pulpits, the lamps, the fountains, 
are studies of beauty of form and detail, 
The lighting was often effected by an immense 


date is Amrov, built at Fostat in 642, but very 
much altered since: next to that is Teyloun, re- 
markable for the outside winding staircase to its 
minaret, and for the beautifully-pierced stonework 


number of single pendant lamps, combined with | in its windows; El Azhar (981), but with a beau- 


chandeliers of great size and singular design. 

The Mussulman puts off bis shoes on entering 
the mosque, washes his hands, face, arms, and feet 
at the central basin or fountain, and enters the 
eastern part of the mosque at the hour of prayers, 
their holy day being Friday. He prays turning 
towards one of the niches, and hears a priest read 
a portion of the Koran from the reading-chair. 
Prayers are chanted by one or more priests from 
the platform, and the Imam ascends the pulpit, 
and preaches thence. In Mr. Lane’s work there 
is the translation of one of these sermons, and by 


| tiful minaret added in the sixteenth century, and 
}then numbers of others, up to the end of the 
mosque-building age, in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, when the great mosque, El Ghoree, 
was built. One there is indeed erected since, that 
of the citadel, by Mahomet Ali; but its barbarous 
style and ornamentation make it unworthy to rank 
with its predecessors. 

Next to the mosques come the private houses of 
the town. ‘Their chief external feature is the pro- 
jecting window, formed of wood, carved in the 





most elaborate patterns, and with the smallest 


no means a bad one. The internal walls are | quantity of light through it, for these upper rooms 





are the residences of the ladies, and as the narrow 
streets almost make the overhanging houses meet 
at the top, the greatest precautions are taken to 
prevent the invasion of the privacy required. The 
wood is usually fir, and left unpainted. In the 
chief streets the lower parts are used as shops, the 
rooms over not communicating with them, and 
separately occupied in the way in which we are 
familiar in most of the continental cities; but 
where the lower story forms part of the house, the 
front, up to the one-pair, is commonly of stone, in 
alternate stripes of red and white, as I have 
described for the mosques, The upper stories, of 
which there are often two or three, overhang con- 
siderably, as you may see, or rather may have seen 
them, for they are disappearing fast in Chancery- 
lane and other old parts of London, and in most 
old timber buildings here and abroad ; but we miss 
the bold gable which gives so picturesque and 
noble an effect to our old places; and when orna- 
ment does appear, it seems put in for concealment 
or defence, much as we use shutters and gratings ; 
and if the Caireen defences be ornamental when 
ours are not, it is simply, J think, because there is 
in the Oriental mind a tradition (if I may call it 
so) of beauty, which pervades all classes, and will 
make a common workman shape his work in forms 
of elegance which we vainly seek for here. Whether 
this be the offspring of a real perception of the 
beautiful, or whether it be, as I have called it, a 
mere tradition, a mere rendering unchangeably of 
common things in a graceful way, because no 
other way was known to him, would be too deep 
a subject to enter upon here. I believe in the 
stereotype and the tradition, But be it as it may, 
the Caireen houses, even of the largest class, have 
little external grandeur, though some perhaps may 
lay claim to it; as, for instance, the palace of 
Achmet Pasha, shown in the photographs, near to 
the Mosque Hassan ; and where, as you will see in 
numberless cases, the projecting windows are 
wanting, the fronts present as bald and lifeless an 
appearance as the rows of two windows, iron rail- 
ings, and a door, in Harley-street, and others of 
that time. These windows, causing great risk in 
case of fire, are not, I believe, to be allowed 
in future houses. The entrance-door is usually 
so contrived, that when you open it, the 
passer-by cannot look into the house, and, 
in fact, you may consider that the architect 
in planning it has, as one of his chief objects, 
to provide every possible means of conceal- 
ing every thing and every body,—his rooms, his 
money, his wife, and very often himself, and to 
give him a way of escaping for his life by some 
back way. Whether or no from this idea, the 
houses are arranged in the most irregular manner, 
no one part answering to another, no two parts of 
the same story, of the same height, and the whole 
filled, in the most break-neck way, with steps to 
and from the unequal levelled rooms. To give a 
notion of the plan (“where plan is none”), you 
may assume that, passing through the jealous bar- 
rier, you will find an open court shaded from the 
sun by overhanging eaves or drapery, and into this 
court open the doors leading to the various rooms 
and stairs. At the back is a large garden sur- 
rounded by high, jealous walls, and in the upper 
stories the harem. I can’t enter there. One cir- 
cumstance seems at first curious. There are no 
bed-rooms—not that people do not sleep in the 
East ; they have been sleeping for centuries, whilst 
we Northerns have been pushing them out of their 
seats; but the fact is, that the beds are merely 
mattresses, rolled up in the day, so that the room 
is a sitting-room under the sun, and a bed-room 
with the stars. The furniture would horrify Gil- 
low or Banting, for the best rooms have usually a 
carpet, a divan, perhaps some curtains, and a few 
trifling articles of ornament or domestic use. The 
windows now have, in many cases, casement sashes 
and glass,—a modern innovation; but they often 
have a filling in of gypsum in thin sheets, gor- 
geously coloured. The ceilings, too, in their best 
houses are of very elaborate designs, the mouldings 
gilt, and the ground covered in the most glowing 
tints. The roofs, as you will see in all the views, 

are flat, covered with plaster. The shops are not 
quite of the size and splendour of Howell and 

James’s, nor are the bazaars quite so grand as 
those of the Pantheon, nor of our friend, Mr. Owen 

Jones’s, opposite to it ; for the shops are generally 

about 6 feet square, closed at night by shutters, 

which by day form counter, chair, and shelf; and 

the bazaars are simply so many shops put together, 

containing the same sort of goods, the open way 

between being covered in with awnings to exclude 

the sun. Few streets are broad enough for car- 

riages, and they are laid with soft sand, not very 

pleasant when the wind is high and the traffic 

great, and which causes wary walking, to prevent 
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some huge camel or some great donkey, with his 
noiseless tread, crushing you against the sides.* 








HARBOURS OF REFUGE: BREAKWATERS, 

A pian of a breakwater has been proposed by 
Vice-Admiral Sartorius. It consists 
parallel lines of buoys, so moored that the buoys | 
of one line are opposite to the intervals between | 
those of the others, and of a floating bed of coir | 
rope matting moored on the landward side of the 
innermost line of buoys. The force of the sea 
would be progressively diminished by the lines of 
buoys, and there would be perfectly smooth water | 
between the matting and the shore. | 

Mr. Michael Scott has patented some improve- | 
ments in breakwaters, which include frames of | 
woodwork formed on shore and floated out to 
where they are to be used, as already mentioned ; 
and Mr. Charles Burn has just issued a pamphlet 
on the construction of breakwaters, which deserves 
notice. The enormous mistake at Dover has set 
men’s minds to work. The report of the Royal 
Commission on Harbours of Refuge will, we 
believe, be very shortly presented to Parliament. | 
The Shipping Gazette says: “We have reason to. 
believe that the following sites have been selected, | 
as combining the requisite qualifications; viz. | 
Wick, Peterhead, Carlingford, Waterford, Douglas 
{Isle of Man), St. Ives, Padstow, Tyne river, | 
Filey, and Hartlepool. The sum which the com- 
missioners are prepared to recommend to be ex- | 
pended on these places will probably exceed | 
2,000,0007, or 360,000/, more than the aggregate 
amount proposed by the select committee of last 
session.” 








MR. SPURGEON’S TABERNACLE. 


THE committee have selected the design sub- | 
mitted under the motto “Metropolitan,” by Mr. | 
W. W. Pocock, and are likely to entrust to him the | 
execution of it. Confining ourselves to descrip- 
tion ;—the design is based upon the Surrey Music- | 
hall as a model: the ends and staircases, however, 


of three | 


lin favour of “ Metropolitan” with the committee 
was the fact that, out of the 3,000 sittings and 
1,000 standings required, more than one-half, 
especially of the former, are provided on the area 
| of the chapel. The buiiding is to be proceeded 
| with at once. 








ARCHITECTS ABROAD. 

THE following is a translation of a curiou§s 
edict, which may be interesting to your readers. 
It was quoted in the Siécle, from a provincial 
paper. F. D 





The Mayor of the town of Périgueux,— 

Considering that the Sieur Cruveiller, architect 
of the town, has forgotten the respect and con- 
sideration due to an officer occupying a high grade 
in the military hierarchy :—considering that when 
this fact has taken place the Sieur Cruveiller was 
in the exercise of the functions which he holds 
from the municipal authority; that this situation 
imposed upon him still more reserve, and renders 
his conduct more reprehensible, decrees :— 


The Sieur Cruveiller, architect of the town of 


Périgueux, is suspended from his functions during 
a month, with the loss of his salary. 
Périgueux, the 24th of Febraary, 1859. 
(Signed) Barby DELIsLE. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Banhury.—The design adopted for the New 
Cross, at Banbury, by the Cross Committee, has 


been submitted to the local board. The height of 
| the cross, according to the designs of the architect, 
| Mr. Gibbs, will be 48 feet, and very little altera- 
| tion would be required in the surface of the site 


selected. 
Witney.—The new County Court building at 
Witney is now nearly completed. The structure 


is of the Italian style, the architect being Mr. | 


Charles Reeves, of London, and the builder Mr. 
James Long, of Witney. The front is of Bath 


1 
are rectangular instead of being polygonal. The | stone, as are also the dressings of the side win- 
extreme internal dimensions are 70 feet wide,| dows, the remainder of the building being of 


140 feet long, and 62 feet high, those of the Music- | 
hall being 68 feet 6 inches, 153 feet 6 inches, and | 
70 feet respectively. The front consists of a/ 
hexastyle Corinthian portico, 58 feet in width and | 
23 feet deep, flanked by towers 100 feet high, | 
which extend the frontage to 106 feet. These | 
towers are advanced one intercolumniation, or 
11 feet 4 inches beyond the real front of the Taber- 
nacle. Two similar towers occur, similarly placed 
at the rear of the building. The order, 42 feet | 
high, extends along the flanks, and answers to the | 
area and first gallery, the upper gallery being | 
provided for by an attic of no great height. 


brick. The site is on the left hand of Bridge- 
street, entering Witney from Oxford. ‘The court- 
room is 40 feet by 27 feet, and it has seven 
windows on each side and a ventilating lantern- 
light in the centre. The roof is panelled. 
Stratford-on-Avon.—The last pipe of the main 
sewerage of Stratford has now been laid. By 
way of celebrating the event, the men who had 
been employed in the work assembled near the 


| Market Cross and drained sundry flagons of ale. 


The construction of side-drains will give employ- 
ment to a number of the men for some time. 


The | Those who have been discharged by the Messrs. 


lecture-hall is provided under the front part of | Callaway, the contractors, will probably be em- 


the chapel, and the school-rooms occupy the re- 
mainder of the substructure. The most peculiar 
features of the plan are as follow:—The pews 


throughout the greater portion of the area are | 


disposed in concentric circles, of which the pulpit 
occupies the centre. At the spot where this 
arrangement yields to the ordinary rectangular 


method the floor commences to rise gradually | 


towards the front, giving each tier of seats an 
elevation of 3 or 4 inches above that in front of it, 
and giving about 2 feet additional height to the 
lecture-hal! beneath. The four towers contain 
staircases for the galleries, and, as there are two gal- 
leries, so each tower contains two series of stairs, cir- 
culating, the one over the other, to the respective 
galleries. The area of these staircases is said to be 
beyond the average of the fourteen provisionally 


selected designs, and, therefore, by the method of | 


double stairs, gives much more than double the 
stair accommodation. The stairs are 5 feet out of 
the wall, with open well-holes: it is proposed to 
carry the outer ends by iron girders, and to secure 
the handrails to the same. There are no winders, 
and each tread is 12 inches wide. Each range of 
stairs has its own distinct external exit, 1 foot 
wider than the stairs themselves. In all there are 
fifteen distinct external entrances (besides the 
minister’s), all 6 feet wide, of which five are under 
the portico. We have been thus particular in 
describing the stairs and other means of egress in 
accordance with our known views, and because 
they are evidently, in the plan before us, made to 
constitute a leading feature, which was the more | 


needed if the architect’s estimate be correct, that, | 


in addition to the provision for 4,000 hearers 
required by the committee’s instructions, the aisles, 
&c. will furnish standing-room for some 2,000) 
more, making nearly or quite 6,000 persons. We 
should have stated that one point which weighed | 





* To be continued. 





| ployed on the railway works. 

| Burton-on-Trent.—The Leviathan Brewery is 
inot yet completed. Contrary to the usual prac- 
tice observed in the erection of establishments of 
{this description, the whole of the coppers for 
| boiling the liquor stand on the ground-floor of 
| the building, which will in consequence do away 
with a great deal of labour in the hoisting up of 
| coals, &c. and reduce the necessity for the exten- 
sive pumping machinery required in other estab- 
lishments. Wooden beams and floors have been 
superseded by brick floors and cast-iron pillars 
and girders; in fact, cast-iron has been used in 
| every case where the requirements of the business 
| would allow the change to be made, and the 
building has in consequence a light appearance 
throughont. The chimney shaft for conveying 


will be upwards of 270 feet high when completed. 
It has been built from the interior and is of circu- 


\lar shape: the opening at the top will be about 
| ten feet. 


A branch line of rails running out of 
the Midland Company’s yard will entirely sur- 
round the buildings. 

Redruth.—Public rooms are now being erected 
here, opposite Tweedy’s Bank. The materials of 
the walls will be the local stone from Sparnon 
quarry, and all the quoins and ornamental door 
and window dressings from the Boxhill quarries 
‘in Wilts. It was wished to use the Mabe granite 
for that purpose, says the Cornish Telegraph, 
'but on the tenders being opened from various 
builders, the extra cost of the granite, as com- 
‘pared with the free-stone, was fouud to be 180/. 
'and the funds at the disposal of the proprietary 
did not justify them in incurring so large an 
additional outlay. The same cause has also com- 
pelled the architect to abandon or reduce many 
ornamental features in the original design. It is 
estimated the total cost, ineluding every expense, 


away the smoke from the numerous flues, &e. | 


will not exceed 2,0007. The architect is Mr. W- 
G. Habershon, of London. Messrs. Nicholls and 
Son, of Redruth, and Mr. W. May, of Pool, are 
| the general contractors ; Mr. J. Trestrail, acting 
as clerk of the works on behalf of the proprietary. 
Apergavenny.—A corn exchange and new mar- 
ts for this town are talked of, 
| Ashton.— Alderman George Higinbottom has 
offered to the corporation of Ashton, to erect, at 
his own cost, four granite drinking-fountains for 
the benefit of the public, provided the corporation 
will give him an undertaking to supply them with 
| water and keep them in repair. The corporation 
have agreed to this. The fountains are to be 
erected in each ward; and that near the market 
is to have a trough for cattle. 

Leicester.—The foundation-stone of the Free- 

masons’-hall, Leicester, has been laid. The 
lower portion of the building, says the local 
Advertiser, will consist of a hall, 17 feet by 9 feet ; 
kitchen, 19 feet by 12 feet; bedroom, 15 feet by 
14 feet; underneath which there will be a cellar, 
9 feet by 17 feet ; yard, 5 feet by 15 feet; anda 
store-room at the back, 46 feet by 25 feet 6 inches, 
the passage leading to which will be 60 feet by 
|4 feet 6 inches. In the upper portion of the 
| hall will be the lodge-room, 60 feet by 24 feet 
| 9 inches (containing an elevated orchestra, 20 feet 
; by 25 feet 6 inches); supper-room, 17 feet by 
| 24 feet 9 inches; aute-room, 20 feet by 8 feet 
9 inches; and a landing to the two latter of 
20 feet by 15 feet. The front of the building will 
be of Italian character, and of red dressed brick 
with Bath stone dressings and cornice. The 
entire cost of the building and site will be about 
1,500/. The work is in the hands of Brother Wm. 
Millican, Prov. Grand Superintendent of Works, 
j architect ; and Messrs. Hutchinson and Smith, 
builders, for whom Mr. Johnson is executing the 
stonework, 

Worksop.—Mr. Rawlinson, C.E. as engineer of 
the local Board of Health of this town, has in- 
spected the drainage works at present being 
carried on here. He is said to have assured the 
Board that by the time the drains are completed 
the cost incurred will be considerably under that 
of any other drainage in the kingdom. He 
strongly advised the Board to settle the outfall 
question as early as possible. 

Holmfirth—Mr. Bateman, C.E. has recently 
| made the annual inspection of the three reservoirs 
in this district. With regard to the Bilberry 
|reservoir he reports:—“‘It still continues in 
| pretty much the same condition, the puddle lining 
| frequently giving way as the reservoir fills with 
| water, though the reservoir sometimes remains 
|full or nearly so for many weeks without any 
| material leakage. ‘The water never escapes dis- 
| coloured, and the repairs are easily and cheaply 
made when the reservoir is emptied. Some time 
| will probably elapse before the reservoir is water- 
tight, but it gradually improves, and time and 
| perseverance will, I have no doubt, conquer the 
great difficulties which are connected with this 
unfortunate place.” 

Halifax.—Another marble statue has been 
added to those already placed in the People’s-park, 
| by Mr. Frank Crossley, M.P. the donor of the 
park, to the inhabitants of his native town. It is 
|a reproduction of the Apollo Belvidere, and is 
from the studio of Signor Francesco Bimnaivue: 
it is of pure Carrara marble. This last production 
| completes the proposed number of figures, which 
jare, Hercules, Venus, Diana, Telemachus, So- 
phocles, a dancing-girl, and a Neapolitan music- 
girl. There are also two vases, from the chisel of 
the same artist. 

St. Helier —The committees named by the Town 
Parish Assembly and the Assembly of the Landed 
Proprietors of the Town Vingtaine, to take mea- 
sures for the repaving the streets of St. Helier, 
says the Jersey Times, have come to a joint rese- 
lution. ‘They calculate that the repaving, on the 
new system, will cost 5,500/. and recommend the 
following arrangement :—The 552/. due by the 
Drains Committee to be placed in the bands of the 
procureurs of the Vingtaine; the parish to vote a 
sum of 1,5002. payable in annual sums of 200/. on 
the rate, for its part of the repavement; with 
these contributions, the procureurs of the Ving- 
taine to undertake the repaving of all the streets, 
the proprietors of the Vingtaine signing notes of 
issue to meet the surplus expenditure. 


tom 





Prorosry New Docxs.—It is enrrently Ye- 
ported, says the Maidstone Journal, that another 
gigantic project will be bronght before the public 
shortly, for constructing three docks, to be the 
largest in Europe, near the mouth of the Medway, 
in the Isle of Grain. 
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SUBSTITUTE FOR COAL. 

An apothecary of Cologne has just invented a | 
process by which he prepares two new substances, | 
which he calls Cialine and Lignitine. They are 
produced from ordinary peat, and lignite or brown 
coal, and can replace, we are assured, coal and 
coke, at a saving of 35 to 50 per cent. in price. 
Numerous experiments have been made with these 
two new products on German railways and in 
factories, and, according to competent judges, 
with a very good effect and satisfactory result. | 





COMPETITIONS. 

Liverpool. — A new church for the Roman 
Catholics being desired, Messrs. Hadfield and | 
Goldie, and Mr. Pugin, were requested to submit | 
designs for the building; and those by the latter | 
gentleman have been adopted. The works are to 
be commenced, we are informed, on the 17th. 

Birmingham.—At a special meeting of the Bir- 
mingham Architectural Society held last week, 
a memorial was read from the local architects 
who competed for the Woodcock-street baths 
and wash-houses, in which it was stated that 
the selected design could not be carried out 
for the sum stipulated in the conditions ; 
and the competitors having further explained 
the circumstances of the case, a resolution was 
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titions.’” The memorial was presented at the 
council meeting on Tuesday, but its reception was 
negatived on the advice of the town clerk.* 
Middlewich Cemetery.—The clerk to the Middle- 
wich Burial Board writes us to say that he has mis- 
sent a packing-case containing a framed perspec- 
tive view by one of the seventy-six competing 








opened to the public on the 16th, a conversazione 
being fixed to take place as a sort of private view 
|on the evening of Tnesday, the 15th. We have 
| engraved a plan of the building and a view in 
| the galleries, made without precise reference to 
| the pictures now on the walls, and including some 
| deéorations not yet executed. 

Entering the exhibition from Conduit-street, 
| Wwe go first into the west gallery, 28 feet by 
| 23 feet ; then into the great gallery, 60 feet by 
|26 feet 6 inches; the east gallery, 51 feet by 
20 feet, and out into Maddox-street by the north 
gallery, 43 feet long by 12 feet 3 inches wide. The 
| last is appropriated to inventions and materials, 
|asare the centre of the east gallery and some 
| recesses in the large room. A committee-room on 
| the ground-floor, adjoins the west gallery. The 
| latter will also be used, we believe, by the Archi- 
| tectural Association. The galleries, it will be seen, 
are lighted from the centre of the ceiling. The 
| ornamental filling-in of the ribs is of iron, tinted 
grey; the ceilings are white, and the walls a 
| reddish brown. 

The hall and approaches will display three 
| Specimens of tile-paving, from the establishments 
_ of the Poole Company, Messrs. Minton, and Messrs. 
| Maw respectively : these were not completed when 
| we went over the premises. On the staircase the 
windows are filled with cast glass in colours, by 
Rees and Co. The doors at present open at once 
from the landing of the stairs into the meeting- 
room of the Royal Institute of British Architects : 
curtains, if not an enclosure, will be wanted to 
prevent draughts. 

The apartments for the Institute are on the 
first floor, and include the meeting-room, 36 feet 
6 inches by 37 feet 6 inches, and 17 feet in height ; 
the library, 37 feet 6 inches by 19 feet 8 inches, 
and a committee-room. The position of these is 
shown on the plan. The meeting-room is lighted 
by a range of ten arched window-openings high up, 
provided with Moore’s ventilators ; and the ceilings 
have ornamental bands and flowers, The ground 
floor of the Conduit-street portion is let to Mr. 
Boyd, founder and stove-maker. 

Messrs. Hack and Sons, of Poplar, have executed 
the alterations; the plastering was done by Mr. 
Parsons; the ironwork by Messrs. Hart; the 
heating with hot-water pipes, by Mr. Potter ; and 
the gas, including star-burners similar to those at 
St. James’s Hall, by Mr. Johnston, of Holborn. 
The walls were coloured by Messrs. Arrowsmith. 

Messrs. Edmeston and Gray have acted as 
architects. 

The Architectural Exhibition on the present 
occasion includes, we believe, nearly 400 works. 
None of the Academician architects, and but few 
of the other elder members of the profession, have 
sent drawings ; but it has points of interest of its 
own, to which we shall hereafter refer. The centrak 
place in the large gallery is given to two careful 
_drawings, by J. E. Goodchild, of the interior of 

St. Paul’s, as it would have been if built in ac- 
/cordance with the model of Wren’s original 
| design in the Architectural Museum at Brompton. 

Mr. Decimus Burton has sent a view of the 
| United Service Club-house, as altered by him ; 
| Mr. Street a pulpit ; Mr. Falkener, his Interior of 
'the Parthenon; Mr. Penrose some sketches; Mr. 
| Norman Shaw two designs for organs, cleverly 
drawn; and Mr. Owen Jones a contribution not 
‘yet hung. In the east gallery, with specimens 











architects, to some other, of the number to whom it | of tiling and other matters, will be found some of 
does not belong, and that he hopes the gentleman the designs sent in competition for the Ellesmere 
who has received it will communicate with himon Memorial, Hanley Cemetery, Tottenham Church, 
the subject. |Chelsea Vestry-hall, Trinity College Church, 





unanimously adopted, to the effect, — “That 


Baptist Chapel, Nottingham. — The compe- 


| tition for the schools in connection with the | 
| Baptist Chapel in Derby-street has been decided} when we saw the rooms, hung any plans or sec- 
|in favour of the plans of Mr. R. C. Sutton, | tions. 


architect, Nottingham. The schools will comprise 
boys’, girls’, and infants’ schools with large class- 
rooms. The style is Geometric Gothic, to harmo- 
nize with the present chapel. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL GALLERIES, 
CONDUIT-STREET. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 
THE premises of the Architectural Union Com- 
pany, No. 9, Conduit-street, are being rapidly 


rendered fit for their new destination,—the home 


of the architectural bodies of the metropolis,—the 
centre, it may be hoped, of architectural progress 
in England. The new galleries are finished, and 


in the opinion of this society the town council, by | tho fre ‘to Mehibit: : ‘ 
aseunting 0 dalam the oiet et which aanaeia the |" first Architectural Exhibition there will be 


sum fixed, has committed an act of injustice; * Touching this same matter, we have received copies 
towards the other competitors; and that this|°f @ published correspondence on the subject of the 





society strongly protests against any such infrac- | 


tion of rules which should govern honest compe- 


charges, 2 per cent. and 50/. for stationery, &c. made to 
contractors, and ultimately falling on the ratepayers, for 
supplying the various bills of quantities. 


| Edinburgh, and Heigham Church. 
The committee have not, or at least had not 


| This seems to us a great mistake. It is 
| desirable, of course, to give the Exhibition an 
attractive appearance, that it may please the pub- 
lic and bring the shillings. It is of consequence, 
however, to accustom the eyes of the public to 
plans and sections: designs cannot be thoroughly 
explained without these, and if architects them- 
selves will not hang them in their own rooms, 
they will have no right to complain of committees, 
or of the managers of less technical exhibitions, for 
refusing todo so. The act is really suicidal, and 
nothing less, 

We shall go fully into an examination of the 
Exhibition next week. 








Pusiic Orrices Extension.—Lord J. Man- 
ners has obtained leave to bring in a Bill to make 
further provision for enabling the Commissioners 
of her Majesty’s Works to acquire a site for 
additional offices for the public service, near 
Whitehall and her Majesty’s palaceat Westminster. 
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MR. SMIRKE’S LECTURES AT THE 

ROYAL ACADEMY.* 
Wuitst columns were destined to receive horizontal 
entablatures alone, a square abacus of some sort seems 
essential: it was almost a structural necessity. When 
arches were first substituted for entablatures, still the 
square abacus was needed, for the arches had square 
voussoirs, and their springing, therefore, was necessarily 
square. 

Of this construction illustrations are afforded by the 
earliest Christian basilicas; buildings which are among 
the most interesting examples of our art, although 
aw studied, or even known, so well as they deserve 
to 

The first attempt at innovation on the square jambs of 
openings was to take off the crude edge, by substituting a 
roll at the outer salient angle, as we see it in the clerestory 
of the round part of the Temple Church. This idea 
expanded into a pillar, inserted in a rebate, cut in the 
jamb. The rebates were then multiplied, so as to gain 
light without enlarging the opening of the window ; and 
thus ornamentation began, for the concentric expanding 
arches invited, and readily suggested, especially in door 
jambs, the use of carving to the vigorous imaginations of 
the builders of Lombardy and France. Subsequently the 
splay suggested itself as a simple and natural means of 
obtaining a similar expansion of the external opening, 
without reducing the stability of the walls. 

These changes in the form of the voussoirs and jambs 
brought, of course, a corresponding change in the form of 
the abacus, from whence the arches sprang: it became 
round, especially in this country, and so paved the way to 
Many consequent changes in the form of the bell which 
received the abacus, and in the mode of decorating it. 


Capitals, however, in losing their square abacus lost much | 


of their original simplicity of form, and reverted in some 
degree to the classical, Corinthian type. As I formerly 
took occasion to remark, the most un-Classical capital, 
and, therefore, the Medieeval capital of greatest origi- 
nality, was the cushion capital. But there was another 
type almost as original, and somewhat more graceful, 
whereby the circular shaft and the square abacus were 
adjusted to each other by the introduction of a somewhat 
concave bell, having a simple leaf, or seroll, at each of the 
four angles. Of these two types the Saracenic school, it 
appears, never ceased to adhere, more or less nearly, to 
the former ; whilst the Christian school (although varieties 
of the cushion cap retained their hold for a long time) 
ultimately leant towards the second type, as more favour- 
able to the introduction of foliage, in which that school 
delighted. I must not, however, fail to direct your atten- 
tion to another circumstance which much influenced 
design at this period. Either from choice, or necessity 
(it is not here worth while to inquire which), Medizval 
builders always affected the use of smal! stones in forming 
their capitals : this habit led to no inconvenience, as long 
as the pillar was slender, and the capital, consequently, 
small; but they did not choose to be limited to slender 
shafts; indeed, the early French builders (who, I am 
afraid we must admit, led the way) showed great disin- 
Cclination to abandon the habit of resting their arches upon 
the large cylindrical shafts which had descended to them 
from Roman art, and of which so many examples existed 
(and, indeed, still exist) in those parts of France most 
under the influence of Roman art. The capitals, then, 
had to be adjusted to shafts of considerable diameter. The 
cushion type was often resorted to, but was not, I pre- 
sume, found so applicable as the other more graceful 
type. To this, therefore, the inventive and dexterous work - 
men of the twelfth century applied themselves; and as 
they had only small stones to build with, they built up 
their capitals to a proportionate height, in courses ; each 
course comprising a separate and 


the cathedral at Paris affords us familiar and very beau- 
tiful examples. 

My chief motive in sketching out this slight and partial 
history of Middle-age capitals is, not to gratify mere 
archeological curiosity, but to show to you practically 
how much design of all kinds, and in all ages, has been 
influenced, and, consequently, may hereafter be expected 
to be influenced, by exigencies of construction, and by 
external circumstances. 

This consideration is important, for it teaches us how 
to direct our advances, and appears to afford to us some 
glimpses into the future of our art. It is to new mate- 
rials, or to new constructive expedients in the application 
of the materials we possess, that we must look for real 
progress, otherwise we shall but move in a circle. 

To resume now our inquiries into the class of orna- 
ments which I have placed first, viz. those having, or 
appearing to have, direct utility, I would call your atten 


tion to the corbel, an object of design very inferior in | 


importance, it is true, to the feature we have just been 


discussing, but still coming clearly under the same cate- | 


ry. 

A stone projecting beyond the face of a wall to receive 
a beam, or other weight, must, in one form or another, 
have always been a requirement in architecture. 
fastidious Greek, for this purpose, contrived the voluted 
console, as meeting the requirements of the case most 
zesthetically, and the sculptor’s art was soon lavished in 
the decoration of this useful form. I feel bound to admit 
that these elaborately curved consoles do not convey the 
idea of active strength which should be the special attri- 
bute of a corbel. Its form does not tell us how it bears 
the weight with which it is charged, nor how it conveys 
the pressure of that weight on to the wall; nor do the 
leaves which enter into its composition at all assist in 
imparting to it an impression of solidity or strength. 
There are, however, various classical forms of corbels, 
which, if less elegant, are far more expressive of their 
real use. 

The rude designers of Early Christian art were content 
with corbels, very simple, it is true, in form, but perfectly 
honest in their character. In the basilicas of Ravenna 
and of Rome we find various examples ; and an example, 
of characteristic simplicity, was published, by myself, in 
the ‘‘ Archzologia,”” many years ago, as occurring in a 
subterranean chapel in Sicily, usually held to be among 
the earliest Christian works in that island. 

These corbels never ceased to be re as points of 
support throughout the whole of the Middle-age period : 
they were often very beautiful, sometimes grotesque,— 
sometimes, even, facetious; as when the front of the 
corbel is so moulded as to convey the rude idea of a face, 
with a nose of undue proportions. I may here take 
occasion again to remark that the religious zeal of those 
days was not always sufficiently ascetic, or serious, 


ae 


distinct system of | 
foliage, and thus produced the elegant capitals, of which } 


The | 


wholly to exclude a certain vein of quaint humour occa- 
sionally betraying itself, even under the broad shadows of 
a sacred edifice; and church discipline was sometimes 
permitted to be relaxed when a carver, zealous for the 
honour of the wealthy establishment whose church he 
decorated, was minded to raise a smile at the expense of 
some uncanonical friar or unbeneficed vagrant. Such 
corbels had attracted the notice of Dante, in his ‘‘ Purga- 
toria.’”’ He says, in the 10th canto,— 


“* Come per sostentar solaio o tetto 
Per mensola, tal volta una figura 
Si vede giunger le ginocchie al petto,”’ &c. 
Purgatoria, canto x.* 

An equal fertility of invention shows itself in the corbels 
of the Renaissance period : nor were men in the most dis- 
tinguished position in their art averse to bestow the out- 
| pourings of their genius on even these insignificant 
| objects. It would, however, lead me much too far were I 
to enter upon any critical examination, or even enumera- 
tion of them. Like the studied variations of a simple air 
in music, which will sometimes depart so widely from the 
original motif as scarcely to be recognized as having 

descended from it, so the exuberant fancy of sculptors 
| has been wont to indulge itself sometimes in very eccen- 
| tric deviations from the original and natural form of a 
| corbel. 

I will only add that, to my mind, the most pleasing de- 
signs are those which best retain, in their contour, the 
primitive idea of an active support. 

The keystones of an arch are also one of those orna- 
ments coming within the category of useful ornaments. 
There seems a great and manifest propriety in thus giving 
emphasis to the keystone which, as the name implies, 
gives security to that of which it forms apart. Very 
elaborate examples occur in buildings of the Roman era; 
and in works of plain, grandiose character, the builders 
of that period were quite alive to the effect of these key- 
stones in imparting to their work a character of force and 
robustness. This was especially felt by the revivers of 
Roman art in the fifteenth century. There are few details 
upon which more attention was bestowed by the archi- 
| tects of that remarkable period than upon these key- 
| stones. Whilst, however, they are capable of adding 
| much to the effect of architecture, especial care is needed 
to adapt their degree of force tothe circumstances of the 
case. We sometimes see flatness and poorness where 
boldness is most required ; whilst, at other times, arches 
may be seen apparently ready to be crushed by the undue 
weight of this component part of them. It is, perhaps, 
worthy of remark, that in Middle-age architecture, this 
feature was, from the very nature of the pointed arch, 
necessarily laid aside and wholly disused ; but even in the 
round-arch type of that style, | cannot call to mind any 
example of a keystone, except, indeed, at the intersection 
of ribs. That very natural and effective mode of orna- 
menting a circular arch seems to have been altogether 
overlooked after the extinction of Classic art. 

Buttresses are another feature which may be properly 
classed under this head. They perform a task similar to 
that of columns—in the one case the pressure on them 
being perpendicular, and in the other lateral. 

Buttresses may be said to have originated in the 
Medizval epoch, for the Roman vaults usually sprang 
from such massy piers that they needed no additional 
abutment. 

Beginning timidly, the builders of the Pointed style, 
taught by gradual experience, and by repeated failure, 
acquired a wonderful mastery over this feature; some- 
times giving it stability by breadth of base, and sometimes 
augmenting its vis imertia by height, and generally 
rendering it subservient to pictorial effect by the most 
varied ornamentation. 
pressed, lateral pressure of course proportionately in- 
creased, and this led to a corresponding increase in the 
power of the buttress to resist it, so that by the time 
| masons had learnt to construct such marvellously flat 
| ceilings as we see in King’s College Chapel, their but- 
| tresses had grown into a series of cross walls, or rather 
| shores of masonry, which were, in fact, accessories of 
| constructive necessity, invented to enable vaulted ceilings 
| to be erected in a form, and of a material, which refused 
to support themselves. : 

Time will not permit my adverting to any further illus- 
| trations of this esthetic treatment of constructive fea- 
tures : I will therefore hasten on to the second class of 
| ornament, and which alone are strictly entitled to the 
| mame in the proper acceptation of the word, namely, 
| those which are purely decorative, and which neither 
| fulfil nor appear to fulfil any structural duty. Under this 
| head we may place all enriched mouldings, the bosses, 
scrolls, and other carvings ordinarily inserted into 
| hollows, or on to friezes, and spandrils ; also all crocket- 
| ing, diapering, and other surface enrichments. If we 
were to adopt Madame de Staéi’s theory, that all orna- 
| ment derives its nobility from its practical uselessness, 
this class of ornament ought to rank high, indeed, in our 
| estimation; but without adopting that somewhat extra- 
| yvagant standard of excellence, we mast, as artists, admit 
that ornament has great claims on our attention, quite 
independently of any use in the common sense of the 
| word. 7 

To attempt to force, as it were, a character of utility 
| upon a purely decorative feature, seems to me contrary to 
good taste, and has led to very unworthy results. I have 
| seen smoke issuing from what bears the semblance of a 
| vase with an aloe, or some such plant, apparently grow- 
| ing in it, although it was, in truth, a chimney, and the 
| plant a mere coppersmith’s fiction. However successful 
| the imitation, such fraud is much to be condemned ; not, 
| indeed, because it is a fraud, for nobody is deceived, but 
because it ever must be an unsuccessful and ludicrous 
failure, and above all, because it isa falsehood. I am 
inclined to class under this category the shrines, cande- 
labra, tabernacle-work, and the hke, which we not un- 
frequently see in Medizval art, representing miniature 
churches, or parts of churches, with tiny arches, flying 
buttresses, battlements, even tiled roofs, spires and cre- | 
nellated bastions, al] these diminutive features being simply 
decorations, although professing to imitate works of con- | 
struction, Such toys appear to me to be a species of | 
misapplication of forms, as gross in their kind as the 
sham eastern gables at Lincoln Cathedral, the wooden | 
masonry in the vaulting of some of our cathedrals, as m 
the cloisters at the last-named cathedral, or the hollow 
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* « As to support incumbent floor or roof, 
For corbel, is a figure sometimes seen, 
That crumples up its knees unto its breast, 
With the feign’d posture stirring ruth unfeign’d 
In the beholder’s fancy.”’ 





p. 107, 133, and 168, ante. 


* See p 


Cary’s Translation, Purgatory, canto x. 
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ch, to the disgrace of modern 
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architecture, from the time of Palladio downwards, we 
are all more or less obliged to be guilty. Indeed, that 
candour, without which I should ill deserve to stand 
before you in my present capacity, compels me to admit 
that to enumerate all the errors of this nature which may 
be justly imputed to modern art, would, indeed, be a long 
and toilsome task. 

Under this head of ornamentation I am inclined to class 
the cuspidation of Gothic arches. I know that attempts 
have been made to force upon this ornament some sort 
of purposed atility ; but Iam convinced that al! such pur. 
pose is a theory ex post facto, and that zsthetical motives 
alone dictated to the artists of the thirteenth century this 
elegant mode of enrichment. 

_I will here take the o, portunity of stating my impres- 
sion that this practice of cuspidation strongly confirms 
the opinion of those who would refer to an Eastern in- 
spiration the style of art which began to prevail in Europe 
a little before the commencement of that century; a 
very old opinion, which I cannot make up my mind con- 
clusively to discard, although it has been i by 

every writer who has wished to set up a claim in favour 
| of his own country. 
| The buildings of an early Byzantine date have received 
| far more attention of late than formerly, and it is now 
| pretty certain that from them sprang, by clear and direct 
| descent, the Saracenic type of architecture, for the family 
| resemblance is obvious. 

in stadying the curious remains of Moorish and Sara- 
| cenic art, it is impossible not to entertain a strong sus- 
picion that the early art of the Middle Ages owed much to 
| these Eastern artists, there is so much like cuspidation 
| in their work, and so much of the feeling of Gothic archi- 
| tecture in it. Take, also, into consideration, the facts 
| that the horse-shoe arch (a purely Arabian feature) is not 
| unknown in early Gothic art; that a rade kind of Cuphie 
| inscription (which has been classed as the “scribbled” 
| Ornament) occurs in early Medizeval work in this country, 
j} and | have seen exactly similar inscriptions similarly 
used in the Pointed architecture of Sicily, without refer- 
ing to the more regular inscriptions in the Saracenic 
| character abundantly used in the Kooba and elsewhere, 
| near Palermo; that the enrichment in flat relief com- 
monly used on the surface of walls, in early Pointed 
architecture (as in the spandrils at Westminster Abbey) is 
| essentially Saracenic, and abounds in the Sicilian exam- 
| ples: all these facts taken together tend to the conclu- 
sion that our Pointed style, to which has been assigned 
the name of “‘ Christian Architecture,” has derived some 
| of its most characteristic features from the followers of 
| Mahomet. Nor does it seem any improbable supposition 
| that the European devotees who visited the Holy Land 
would endeavour, on their return, to realize, however 
| imperfectly, their recollection of buildings which they 
| had seen and admired there in all their variety and 
| beauty,—buildings, it mast be remembered, erected by 
|; men of far more cultivated taste and refinement than 
themselves. In Sicily we know that the Saracenic style 
survived throughout the Norman rule in that island, and 
workmen brought up in the Arabian schools continued 
| throughout that period to be employed on the palaces of 
their conquerors, and even on their churches, as we learn 
from the direct testimony of Matthew Paris. 
| lam afraid | have been deviating into something like 
} an archaeological episode on a subject of no great mo- 
ment. I fear, too, that my hesitation to assign a purely 

Christian pedigree to that style which has been claimed 
as exclusively Christian may savour to some of condemn- 
able heterodoxy; but I will not on that account refrain 
from expressing those doubts which the interests of truth 
appear to dictate. 

in this sketch of a classification of ornaments I cannot 
permit myself to dwell on individual forms: I proceed, 
therefore, to allude to what I have supposed to be the 
third class of ornamental forms, namely, those designed. 
with a view to impress a particular character on the 
work ornamented. It is here that decorative sculpture 
takes its highest stand. Ornament that merely charms 
the eye has doubtless high claims on our regard, and we 
should be as thankful for it as for any other innocent 
pleasure; but ornament that addresses itself to the mind 
also, claims certainly a higher rank. An ornament en- 
dowed with sentiment becomes an intellectual treasure, 
and is capable, in a degree, of interesting and elevating 
the mind. Take, for example, a laurel wreath. As merely a 
graceful and elegant ornament, it pleases us; but when 
carved on a wall encircling the name of some victor dis- 
tinguished among his fellows for courage or iotism, 
see how it rises above the level of a mere ornament! A 
palm-branch, also, is a highly ornamental object, of the 
beauty of which artists of the remotest ages were not 
insensible ; but when we see it placed upon the tomb of 
an early Christian martyr, it rises, as an emblem of our 
faith, far above the level of a mere empty decoration. 

it is thus that the sculptor’s art is eminently able to 
give expression to a building. An acanthus-leaf, a guil- 
loche, or a crocket, conveys no idea, expresses no 
thought,— whilst a statue of Minerva, or some sacred 
figure, explains to us at once the nature of the building 
which it ornaments,—vaguely it may be; but still enough 
to attune the mind, as it were, and bring it into harmeny 
with the structure. This language of sculpture was fully 
understood and highly appreciated by Medizeval builders, 
in whose works we have literally ‘* sermons in stones,’” 
and with whom a capital, a boss, or a niche, was, as it 
were, a petrified homily. 

Representations of animal life, and especially of the 
human form, necessarily constituted a large portion of 
this sculpture; and such forms, when of life-size, had the 
very important collateral value of affording an excellent 
standard of measurement, familiar to every eye, and 
forming an unerring guide to the least experienced and 
most ignorant observer. 

The human form also presents the most agreeable con- 
trast to the flat surfaces, and to the dry, rigid angularity 
of mere architectural shapes. 

If, for example, your composition demands a slender, 
upright form, how infinitely more pleasing to the eye 
(exclusive of all higher considerations) is a statue than an 
obelisk? The variety in the chiaroscuro of its drapery, 
the variety of outline, and the roundness of forms, in the 
undraped figure, are sources of beauty very faintly and 
inadequately afforded by festuons of flowers or scrolls of 
ornamental foliage, whether Greek or Gothic. Such is 
the homage richly due from us to the sculptor; but our 
high e-timation of the valae of his art ought to render 
us especially chary in its use, and most careful not to 
misapply it. Unhappily, the abuse of that art is a vice 
which architects have ever been too prone. 

I am afraid it must be admitted that our great Gree 
masters have set us an example of this misapplication 
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the sculptor’s art in the caryatides, graceful and beautiful 
as the Athenian caryatides are. One cannot but wonder 
at the severe and learned Greek committing such a 
capriccio as this conversion of a virgin into a burthen- 
bearing column! 

Again, what could have induced those masters of their 
art at Agrigentum, to place those muscular monsters to 
carry on their shoulders an integral part of one of the 
largest temples ever built in classic times ! 

The only apology I can offer is, that art was then 
young, and it had not wholly emancipated itself from the 
archezisms of its Egyptian instructors. The Greek artist 
had seen, on the banks of the Nile, and on the plains 
watered by the Euphrates, colossal gods upholding their 
ponderous temples and palaces. His revereuce for the 
teachers of his youth forbad a total rejection of the bar. 
barous practice, and he contented himself by touching it 
with his Promethean torch, and animating it with the fire 
of his immortal genius. Had a better taste emancipated 
him from the traditions of the past, and induced him to 
reject this and other monstrous mixtures altogether, from 
what an unsightly progeny of hideous creations we should, 
in later times, have been spared '!—those perversions of 
the human form divine, which degenerated downwards 
into the lowest species of bestial mature,—the race of 
centaurs, satyrs, sphinxes, and other monsters which the 
sculptors of antiquity unfortunately bequeathed to us, 
and which the ill-regulated fancies of the later artists of 
Europe, in every succeeding age, have been too ready to 
reproduce and exaggerate. 

Upon the treatment of sculpture as a fine art, I do not 
presume here to discourse. Nor will I inquire whether 
the Greeks were right in idealizing that art; but I will | 
venture with confidence to say that in the treatment of , 
sculpture, when applied to the purposes of ornament in 
subordination to architecture, it should be treated with 
an architectural! feeling, and in some degree convention- 
ally. I can honestly, although with unfeigned humility, 
Say that no one can feel a more real and ardent admira- 
tion for the handiworks of nature than myself, yet it 
would be the merest affectation were I to join in the 
clamour for an exact imitation of nature, at all events in 
architectural sculpture. When we introduce a lion's 
head as an object of ornamentation, are we to reproduce 
in stone a cast taken at a menagerie, even were it pos- | 
Sible to do so? My belief is, that in the whole range 
of decorative art it would be difficult to adduce an instance | 
of more consummate skill and artistic feeling than the | 
Greek couventional adaptation of the lion’s head to the | 
purposes of our art—an adaptation the merit of which | 
jong familiarity has almost disabled us from duly appre- 
ciating; and I cannot bring myself to think with those | 
who would instruct us to realize, in stone or marble, the | 
sharp and eager glare, the bristling ferocity of the real | 
lion, when we apply the form of this beautiful creature to | 
the purposes of ornamentation. | 

The opinion I have expressed, that an architectural 
feeling should pervade ornamental designs, applies with 
particular force to the application of statues to the deco- 
ration of buildings. When a sculptor’s object is exclu- 
sively to represent life, he can hardly, I apprehend, give | 
to his subject too much of the freedom and elasticity of 
life; but when he applies himself to the very distinct 
object of architectural decoration, some restraint must be | 
submitted to. A reference to the practice of the past | 
times of sculpture, affords the best illustration of my 
meaning. When the Greek artist designed the Athenian | 
caryatides to which I have just adverted, we see in every 
portion of his work tnat, whilst never falsifying nature, he | 
felt the necessity of giving, both to the flesh and to the 
drapery, a rigidity and formality which stamped a pecu- 
liarly artificial character on the statues. So, in the best 
times of Mediaeval art, a figure is usually designed in so 
severe and so simple a manner, with such angularity and 
rigidity in its drawing, that one sees at once that the 
natural model has been very widely departed from, and 
that an architectural character has been impressed upon 
it, which admirably fits it for its special purpose as an 
accessory to architectonic art. 

To take an illustration from a later period : in the seven- | 
teenth century, when a corrupt taste prevailed, here and | 
elsewhere, bth in our art and in the sister art of sculp- | 
ture, we see the niches tenanted and the parapets fringed 
by a host of most natural figures in every imaginable 
variety of lively action, and with their fluttering drapery 
designed, as it were, in a gale of wind. 

I have now, in a very hasty and, I fear, superficial way, | 
skimmed over the surface of this subject of architectural | 
sculptured ornament. I am very well aware how little 
substantial practical instruction can be gathered from | 
desultory remarks, ranging over so vast a field of study, | 
yet crowded within the compass of an hour. I will, how- | 
ever, indulge myself in the hope that I may perhaps have | 
imported into your mind some new subjects of inquiry 
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ing of a place in your memory, an aphorism derived 
from the East, whence so much of wisdom has come 
down to us, which teaches us that ‘no man will ever lose 
his way on a straight road.”’ 





NEW GOVERNMENT BUILDING, MIL- 
WAUKEE, S. WISCONSIN. 

Tus new structure, which has a frontage towards 
Wisconsin-street of 110 feet, and 60 feet flank in 
Milwaukee-strect, with an altitude of 60 feet, is 
now fully completed. It is constructed principally 
|of Athens marble, said to be a very beautiful and 
| durable material ; and in front of the main entrance 
| in Wisconsin-street are spacious marble steps, ex- 
| tending nearly the entire front. Internally, the 
| arrangements comprise post-office, collectors’ office, 
‘district attorney’s and United States Marshal’s 
_ office, besides the United States Court and offices 

connected therewith. . The basement is occupied 
by the post-oftice packing-rooms and the furnaces 
which transmit warm air to all portions of the 
building. The post-office is on the main floor, and, 
| together with a handsome vestibule, extending the 
whole length of the front and half across the east 
end, occupies the entire first story. The post-office 
is inclosed with bronzed iron columns and glass 
partitions. The vestibule is 128 feet by 12} feet, 
and is floored with variegated pavement of black 
and white marble. There are three main entrances 
to the post-office, with massive bronze doors, 
weighing one ton each, and there are two smaller 
doors at each end of the building. The walls of 
the interior are finished in imitation of granite, 
and the upper floors are supported by cast-iron 
columns, through which the heated air is diffused 
from the furnaces beneath. Columns, with other 
decorations, are introduced, and spacious iron stair- 
cases lead to each story: a central staircase con- 
nects the postmaster’s rooms with general offices 
below. 

In the second story, on either side of a wide and 
lofty hall, running from the east to the west end 
of the building, are the collectors’, attorney’s, and 
clerks’ offices,—all said to be well-lighted and fitted 
up, the ceilings being decorated in fresco by Otto 
Fritz; the counters, desks, cases, &c. of black 
walnut; floors oil polished, &c. &c. In the third 
story is the United States Court, 56 feet square, 
with jury-rooms on one side, and a library and pri- 
vate room forthe judgeon the other; and the United 
States Marshal’s office is in the south-east corner. 





| A trussed roof of corrugated iron covers the entire 


building, which is fully fire-proof. The construc- 
tion was commenced in May, 1856, by the late 
Colonel C. A. Jones, of Rochester, N. Y. and since 
his death has been continued by his partner, Mr. 
N. Osborn, under the supervision of Colonel 
Henry W. Gunnison. The total expenditure, in- 
cluding ground, fittings, &c.was, in round numbers, 
165,000 dollars. 





THE COST OF SEWERS, 
In a recent number, page 85, we remarked that 


“the cost of sewers increases about as the squares | 
|of their diameters,” and put the case as betwixt 


sewers of 2 feet and of 4 feet in diameter. 

The surveyor to the parish of Paddington de- 
nies this. Now, how stand the facts ? 

A sewer 2 feet in diameter may be single ring, 


numerous stoppages at first-class houses,” &c. and 
helplessly asks, “ How is it to be obviated?” 
Must we teach this learned surveyor his business ? 
Must we send him to towns in which thousands of 
houses are drained by earthenware pipe-drains, 
which drains have been several years in use, and 
in which the first stoppage has yet to occur? Or 
is it our business to teach him how to construct 
sewers and drains in which stoppages may be 
removed without breaking up sewer or drain, and 
with little expense or trouble? We are quite 
aware “there is no science in which theory is less 
to be trusted than in town drainage,” and the 
Paddington Surveyor adds another proof to the 
fact, “that a great deal has been written by per- 
sons) who have not the useful practical experience,” 
or Nave been little benefited by what they have 
had. Before he again imputes “ignorance,” wrong 
|motives, and “ blunders,” he had better perfect 
himself in his business, and be quite sure of his 
own sincerity and practical wisdom. 





THE ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 

THE annual mecting of the members of this 
society was held on Wednesday last, at the 
rooms of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
The chair was occupied by the president, Mr. 
Sydney Smirke, A.R.A. The minutes of the last 
meeting having been read and confirmed, 

Mr. Turner, the honorary secretary, read the 
report of the council, which contained a reference, 
by way of illustration to a case in which relief had 
been afforded to a member during temporary and 
unavoidable distress, but which had since been 
repaid, while the recipient had again become a 
subscriber to the society. The paragraph in ques- 
tion was, at the request of the meeting, expunged, 
and the report then read as follows. ‘This refer- 
ence is necessary to make the subsequent discus- 
sion intelligible :— 





REPORT. 


“In fulfilling the annually recurring duty of reporting 
on the state and prospects of the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society, the council have great pleasure in being able to 
congratulate the society on its continued well-doing. The 
year 1858 was a year of little prosperity to our profession 
generally, but the society has preserved its even tenor, 
and can point to undiminished resources and to a satisfac- 
tory balance-sheet. The necessary expenses have been 
kept down to the level of last year, whilst the balance left, 
when every liability has been cleared off, is about three 
times the amount of last year’s balance. 

We have, through the kindness ofthe Royal Institute of 
British Architects, been hitherto spared the expense of 
hiring any place of meeting, and the Institute has ex- 
pressed to us its willingness to continue to us that in- 
dulgence for yet another year. The sympathy of that 
distinguished body, comprising, as it does, so many of 
eminence in our profession, is a great support and en- 
covragement to us, and in return we cannot refrain from 
expressing our earnest hope that the Institute of British 
Architects may shine with a still increased lustre, and 
exercise a still wider influence when enshrined, as it 
shortly will be, in a new temple. The council deeply 
regret the want of co-operation generally on the part of 
our provincial brethren, and respectfully urge those mem- 
bers of the society who reside in the large commercial and 
mauufacturing towns to stir upa better and more friendly 
feeling towards us on the pari of their fellow-townsmen of 
the same profession; reminding them that the society 
extends to all alike that sympathy which is due to misfor- 
tune and good character, and recognizes no limits except 
those prescribed by the length of its purse. 

It was the original plan of the society to comprise all 
England, and its mission will not be completely fulfilled 
until in its list of subscribers every large town in England 





or “ half brick ” in thickness. | is fully represented.” 


; ; | 
A sewer 4 feet in diameter must be double! 


The statement of receipts and disbursements showed 


| that the totalincome (including a balance of 63/. 18s. 6d. 


and reflection, and I may have thus encouraged you, and | ring, or “ brick.” in thickness, and requires about | carried forward from last year) was 367/. 4s. 7d. of which 


perchance helped you or in the pursuit of professional 
knowledge. That pursuit is undoubtedly an arduous one, 
requiring all your energies, and it is well that you should 
seek out, and avail yourself of, every adventitious aid. | 
Lectures may be well enough: steadily directed, me- 
thodical reading may be still better. But, after all, you 
must not forget that it is mainly by your own constant 
habits of observation and study; by your own ever- 
watchful eye; your own ever-employed head and hand; 
that you can hope to succeed in the race that is set before 
you. As has been wisely said,— 


\ “Who fame would share, 
Must learn with labour, and must live with care.” 


Rely, then, on nothing but your own exertions. If you 
are born with a name of note, your position is a perilous 
one; your labour must be directed to sustain that name, 
and to prove yourself worthy of it. If born of a name 
unknown to art, your energies will be nobly directed to 
create one; and be assured th t a self-acquired reputa- 
tion is a far more illustrious distinction than the loftiest 
inheritance. Above all things, identify your own honour 
with the honour of your profession. Show in your own 
character the elevating and purifying effects justly attri- 
buted to the fine arts: and be assured that, by adopting a 
policy of honour and uprightness, you take the surest 
course for securing your own worldly welfare. 

I hope | am not assuming a too sententious and didactic 
tone in addressing to you these few parting words: so 
uncertain is health and life, and all that pertains to life, 
that this may well be the last occasion I can have to ad- 
dress you. I have already reminded you, as architects, 
that, in laying down your plans, a straightforward, obvious, 
and simple mode of action is the best mode : s0, also, let 
me say that, in all your dealings with the world, a crooked 
| is the least likely to lead you on in the right direc- 

On. There is an old and valuable aphorism, well deserv- 


Lane 


four times the quantity of bricks, mortar, and | 
labour. 

Then as to the excavation. A 2-feet sewer can 
be constructed in a trench 3 feet wide; but a 


1721. was derived from subscriptions (142/. 14s. belong- 
ing to 1858); donations, 75/. 3s.; dividend, 23/, 15s. ; 


| gift made in July, 1856, returned in August, 1858, 30/. ; 


income-tax returned, 2/. 6s. 1d. The disbursements in- 
cluded petty expenses, 361, 16s. 4d. ; collector’s commis- 


4-feet sewer requires a trench 6 feet wide ; and, to | sion, 11/. 118. 7d. ; gifts to applicants, 63/. ; cash invested, 


5. 38.; balance at the bankers, 180/. 13s. 8d. The cash 


preserve the mid-section line of both sewers at the | it the bankers on the 31st of December was 180/. 138. 8d. ; 


same level, the 4-feet sewer must be 1 foot 4} in. | the amount of stock in New Three per Cents. 861/.; and 
deeper ; so that there are more than four times the | the subscriptions in arrear, ie 4a/. 
| quantity of brickwork, and more than double the| The Chairman, in moving that the report and 
| quantity of excavation. And in street work the | statement of accounts be received and adopted, said 
larger work costs more than an equal price with | that the council were always anxious to listen to 
the smaller work, as any contractor soon finds out, | any suggestions or propositions that might be 
so that it is quite true, broadly, that sewers cost, | made to them, or to give any explanation likely 
in proportion to their diameters, just as houses | to conduce to the weltare of the society. There 
| cost in proportion to their cubes. The capacities | was, he was aware, a certain amount of vagueness 
| of sewers are as the squares of their diameters, | in the report—something after the manner of a 
and the capacities of houses are as their cubes. | Queen’s speech ; but this was to be traced to the 
But the Paddington Surveyor may deny this also. | circumstance that the council felt it most import- 
We are accused by this gentleman of recom-!ant that in distributing the funds entrusted to 
mending, in the article in question, “a general ‘them they should do so with the utmost delicacy, 
system of pipe sewers in preference to brick | for if they were to enter into the details of indi- 
sewers!” We did no such absurd thing. We) vidual cases they might run the risk of wounding 
recommend birck sewers where brick sewers are| the feelings of those whom it was their special 
needed, and pipe sewers where these are large | desire and duty to relieve from all unnecessary 
enough. We do not, however, recommend “that| pain. Sut even this vagueness was met by the 
all sewers shall be of brick, and of dimensions suf- | constitution of the society, for as a third of the 
ficient to allow men toenterthem.” The Padding- | council retired every year, it followed that ina 
ton Surveyor is tormented by having “to remove | short time every member of the society who was 
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qualified to become a member of the council had ‘eminence. It is now far advanced towards com- 
it in his power to do so, and could thus become pletion. The building is cruciform in plan, and 
acquainted with all the operations of the society. | comprises choir, side chapels, ceweral tower, tran- 
i But it might be said that the council consisted | sept, nave, aisles, and south porch. It is also the 


: in London ; but there were corresponding members priory (F. R. Wegg-Prosser, Esq.), to erect a 
of the council who could, if they desired it, commu-| chantry. The most noticeable feature in the 


the information in their power. It would thus be representation of our Saviour encircled by angels 
seen that the organization and machinery of the ;—of St. Michael, of St. Raphael, and of St. Ga- 
society were complete, and that a little more briel. In the margin are nine choirs of angels 








: grist was all that was wanted to make the mill | surrounding the three archangels. The tower 
' go. He regretted very much that the society has a groined ceiling. The style of the Benedic- 
; was not more commensurate with the number,|tine Priory adjoining is an adaptation of the 
4 intelligence, and wealth of the profession with | Gothic to domestic purposes. The object of its 
4 which it was connected. founders is the establishment of a college for the 
“3 Mr. Mocatta seconded the motion for the adop- | education of young men intended for the Catholic 

tion of the report. | priesthood. The priory is built of stone raised on 


Mr. Billing suggested that it would be desirable | the Belmont estate, with facings of Bath stone. 

to omit in the reports of the council all reference | The entrance for the interns, or community, is on 

: to particular cases. The report, as originally the western side. There is a cloister 12 feet wide, 
: drawn, contained a paragraph referring to a case 14 high, and 110 long, for in-door exercise. On 
where, owing to unknown and unavoidable circum- the left is the church-cloister, and the sacristy or 
stances, relief had been given which the recipient | vestry in connection with the church. On the 
was afterwards able to refund. Now, he was well | ground-floor of the priory are four apartments for 
acquainted with the circumstances of the case, and | lectures and recreation. On the east are the 
he could state that the circumstances were neither | refectory, 26 feet wide, 59 long, and 20 high ; 
unknown nor unavoidable, as in point of fact the | with the kitchens. At the south end of this same 


a delusion, and did not really require any relief of | pitium, or apartment for the reception of visitors 





the kind. jand friends of the students. It consists of two 
; After a short discussion, the Chairman said the | parlours, a staircase, and bed-rooms. This por- 
d council were quite willing to omit all mention of | tion will be quite cut off from the part of the 
individual cases. | building occupied by the students. From the 


In reply to a question, the Chairman said that | ground-floor, a staircase leads to two floors of 
the amount distributed in relief during the past private rooms for the collegians, or monks, who 
twelve months was only 63/.—a proof that no large will have one apartment each, called a cell. There 
amount of distress had prevailed during that | is on the first floor a corridor of 160 feet long and 
period; at the same time the council regretted to | 5 feet wide, on either side of which are these 
say that some heavy demands had been made | Cells; and an upper corridor, not quite so lofty, 


upon their funds since the commencement of the |“ ith a similar arrangement. Thus forty private 


| 
| 
| 


present year, | bedrooms in the whole are obtained. The cost of 
The report, as presented in the above form, was the “ pro-c athedral ” will be somew hat more than 
then agreed to. 10,0002. and of the Benedictine Priory about 


The president and council were re-elected, and |7,000/. Near the priory is a school for the 
Messrs. H. Jones, Charles Mayhew, George Mair, | imstruction of poor children, to the number of 
B. Ferrey, and Sancton Wood, were elected to fil] | about forty. 
the vacancies ; and thanks were voted to the presi- | Heywood (Manchest r).—St. Luke’s Church, 
dent and the council for their services during the Heywood, is to be rebuilt, with a nave SU feet 
past year; to Mr. Tite, M.P. the treasurer; | long, side aisles, &e.; a chancel 45 feet deep, 
Messrs. Mawley and Clifton, the auditors; and | °rgan chamber, vestry, and chapel. The tower 
Mr. John Turner, the honorary secretary. and spire will be 200 feet high. The church will 
' . seat more than a thousand persons on the ground 
space. The pews will be open. The height from 

CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. the floor to the apex of the nave roof will be 

Southery (Downham Market).—The new church | @bove 60 feet, and the entire length, including 
in this village approaches completion, the seating | walls, between 130 feet and 140 feet. The clere- 
only remaining to be fixed. The building is Story runs the entire length of the nave and 
erected upon a new site, the gift of the rector, chancel, and is above 10 feet in height. Phe 
and is in the early English style. It consists of a Piers are moulded, and the chancel arch will have 
nave, south aisle, chancel with vestry on the south clustered columns of Derbyshire marbles. The 
side, tower and spire: the height of the last, | Small shafts in the clerestory arcades, and other 
which stands at the west end of the nave, is parts, will be of different coloured stones. The 
80 feet, the spire being constructed of timber architect 18 Mr. Joseph Clarke, of London, from 
covered with slate. The walls of the church are Whose designs the ch irch of St. Alban, Rochdale, 
built of the local stone, relieved by bands of, W&S built. 
Wansford stone; the dressings of Ancaster stone; oe: : = J 
Caen stone being used inside for the nave arcade, SPURGEON CHAPEL COMPETITION. 
chancel, and tower arches. The roofs are all Smr,—As you have printed Mr. Garbett’s 
open-timbered, stained, and covered with slate, philippic, allow one of the authors of “ bad art” 
The seats, which are open, are of deal, stained to remind that gentleman that a man has so much 
and varnished. The passages in the nave and art as he has power to convey the impress of his 
south aisle, and the floor of the chancel, are to be own mind and heart to those of others, and no 
laid with Staffordshire tiles. Accommodation is more. Weak thoughts and feclings will create 
provided for 400 persons. The cost of the works weak expression, or insipidity; ill-defined or ill- 
is 1,700/. The building has been carried out sustained thought or feeling, confusion ; whether 
according to the designs, and under the superin- in stone, on canvas, or in writing; as witness your 
tendence, of Mr. Walter Robinson, of London, correspondent’s letter last week. He has some 
architect, the contractor for the works being thought to convey, and strength of feeling; but 
Mr. Charles Bennett, of Lynn. for want of clearly defining the one, and regulating 

Lindfield. — A vew school-church has been the ether in his own mind, before taking pen in 
opened at Scayne’s-hill, Lindfield. The building hand, he has wofully failed in conveying them 
will accommodate about 100 persons: its cost is with any clearness or force to other minds. 

3507. The church has been built with a two-fold If speaking in stone be art, then must there be, 
object,—that of affording instruction to children to some extent, fixed signs of ideas, or stone words : 
during the week, and enabling all to attend for instance, a Doric column is one synonyme for 
divine service on the Sunday. strength, an Ionic for elegance, &c.—ideas con- 

Brighton.—Very shortly, it is said, a church veyed by proportions. The minds to receive the 
will be built on the vacant ground in Queen’s- impressions must, therefore, have some acquaint- 
square, Brighton, the greater portion of the ance with the language employed. The truth of 














ladies. duced style of art is at once popular, however 

Weston-super-Mare.— For the proposed new beautiful to the artistically instructed. The power 
church on the hill, we hear the tender of Mr./ to read it is wanting. Hence the difficulty of in- 
John Palmer has been selected by the committee. | venting or introducing a new style of architecture. 
There were five tenders sent in. Mr. Palmer’s| But Mr. Garbett should not forget, that as 
was the lowest. | originality in speaking or writing does not consist 

Clehonger.—A Roman Catholic place of wor- in coining words or hyphenizing whole sentences, 
ship, with an accompanying priory and school, | neither in architecture does it consist in inventing 
has been erected in the parish of Clehonger, new forms or features (though architecture affords 








only of members who could attend the meetings intention of the founder of the church, not of the | 


j nicate with the board in London, and obtain all interior is the east window. It comprises a) 


gentleman who got the money was labouring under | western front is the separate entrance to the hos- | 
bad ' 


funds for which has been contributed by two this is evident from the fact that no newly-intro- | 


near Hereford. The church is situated upon an| far more scope in this respect than language does), | in any other branch of business relating to the building 


but rather in so combining the old as to embody 

and convey sentiments and ideas which, if not 
actually novel, have some new aspect or savour im- 
parted to them. 

Without having any very exalted opinions of 
most of the sixty-two desigus under discussion, I 
would suggest the inquiry to your correspondent 
and all others who rate out against art in the 
nineteenth century, whether the defect in part, at 
least, may not be in their own power of perception, 
Certainly I pity the man from my heart, who, 
having devoted his life to art, has his perceptions 
so deadened or so sublimated that he could derive 
little or no pleasure from contemplating several of 
the (unpremiated) designs, regarded simply as 
works of art only, and would strongly recommend 
him either a dose of blue pills or depletion. 

What, then, does your correspondent mean by 


“no art”? Does he admire and applaud the 
man who has cultivated no power of embodying 
his conceptions, rather than him who has acquired 
partial and as yet defective powers of expression ? 
Does he despise the day of small things? Prok 
pudor! Wititiam WILLMER Pocock. 





CHEAPENING ORNAMENTAL 
PAVEMENTS. 
A CORRESPONDENT conversant with the manufac- 
ture of ornamental tiles fears that the intimation in 
a paragraph in our last number (p. 180) as to the 
present cost of tile pavements, may prejudice the use 
of them, because, although correct of the descrip- 
tion of paving to which it refers, it does not point 
out that the cost of the geometrical pavements, 
of combinations of the ordinary colours, is much 
less than that named. We will let him speak for 
himself :— 
Two of the leading manufacturers charge the red, black, 
buff, chocolate, and grey pavements, of elaborate design, 
at from 5s. 6d. to 6s. a square yard. They also supply 
many very beautiful designs, containing blue, green, dove- 
colour, white, fawn, cream, &c. at from 6s. to 8s. 6d.a 
yard ; scarcely any but the most elaborate designs exceed- 
ing 9s. or 10s.a yard. As the greatest misapprehension 
exists in the public mind as tothe cust of tile pavements, 
their cost relative to other paving materials, and the 
profits of tile-manufacturers, it may be as well to state 
here that the leading manufacturers are now executing 
geometrical pavements, of very beautiful design, in red, 
black, buff, and chocolate, at from 12s. to 14s. a square yard. 
hese rates include not only the cost of the tiles, but also 
| package, carriage, labour of laying, cement, carriage of 
cement, and travelling expenses of men. At from ] 4s. tol8s. 
a yard for the complete pavement, very elaborate designs, 
enriched with blue, white, green, &c. can be carried out. 
When it is borne in mind that these pavements not only 
do away with ordinary stone paving and boards, but also 
dispense with the necessity of oil-cloth, or carpet cover- 
ings, it will easily be seen that even in tie first outlay they 
are as economical as the commonest paving material in 
use, setting aside the consideration that they obviate the 
perpetual current expense involved by the renewal of oil- 
cloths and carpets. From the manufacture having been 
carried on for a number of years under a monopoly, the 
public appear to be impressed with the idea that they have 
been victimized by the two or three firms who have had 
it in their hands ; and from the difficulty of the uninitiated 
entering into the detaiis of the manufacture, it is almost 
impossible to remove this conviction. Messrs. Minton 
and Co. who have now carried on the manufacture 
between twenty and thirty years, and Messrs. Maw and 
| Co. for a considerable period, positively state that they 
| have scarcely been able to meet their expenses. Mr. 
Minton, so recently as 1851, wrote a letter tothe Builder, 
asserting that he had at that time (nearly twenty 
years after commencing the manufacture) cleared nothing 
by it. Messrs. Maw and Co. have now by them the re- 
cords of above eighteen hundred distinct experiments on 
the composition of the bodies and colours of their tiles, 
independent of the various elaborate experiments referring 
to the intricate mechanical processes and methods of 
burning. When it is asserted that experiments referring 
to the burning of the tiles cannot be carried on on a small 
scale, but that whole kilns full of tiles are necessary to 
correctly experiment upon, it will easily be seen what vast 
outlays and losses these manufacturers must have sus- 
tained before bringing this manufacture to its present 
perfected state. 

The current cost of the manufacture is another ques- 
tion ; but when it is borne in mind that the whole mass of 
the materials composing the geometrical pavements passes 
through exactly the same processes as the finest porcelain 
body (even before it is subject to the special process of 
the manufacture), and that out of it, 200, 300, and even, 
very frequently, as many as 500 pieces have to be sepa- 
rately moulded and handled eight or nine times to com- 
pose a square yard of tiles sold at 5s. 6d. and 6s. ; that an 
elaborate drawing has to be made of every pavement that 
| is executed (the cost of which is included in the manu- 
| facturer’s charges), however small; that the loss in the 
| burning is never less than 10 per cent.; and that very 

frequently, so difficult is the process, whole kilns are 
| spoiled through want of close attention on the part of the 
firemen,—it will be easily seen that, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, ornamental pavements cannot be 
| much cheapened ; also that the present expenses of the 
| complete pavements leave but a very moderate profit. 
The manufacturers that have hitherto attempted to cope 
| with the apparently insurmountable difficulties of the 
processes have charged their manufacture at rates which 
cannot possibly be remunerative, excepting by its produc- 
tion in very large quantities. Of this, however, the 
public have no means of judging ; but they can realize it 
as a most liberal arrangement on the part of the manu- 
| facturers, that they supply experienced paviors, to any 
builders requiring their services, to lay the tiles at the 
cost of their wages. Such accommodation is unknown 
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trade,and should be looked upon as 
intentions of the manufacturers, notwithstanding their 
being protected by the difficulties of the processes which 
give more security than any artificial monopoly. 

Wat TyLer. 








LONDON TAVERN. 
STRENGTH OF FLOORS. 

Messrs. Cuarer and Company ask us to insert 
the following, in answer “toa paragraph which ap- 
peared in the Bui/der, that was caleulated | they say | 
to mislead the public as to the strength of our 
large rooms.” We do so very willingly, though in 
truth nothing has appeared in our journal calcu- 
lated to do anything of the sort suggested. The 
only allusion we can find to the floors in the Lon- 
don Tavern is that of a correspondent signing 
himself “‘ Observer,” so long ago as January 15th, 
who said that often, when he had been at acrowded 
meeting in the large room of the London Tavern, 
for example, he had felt “ that the room had need 
be sustained by very solid walls to bear the 
tremendous weight on occasions when the room is 
crowded, and perhaps stamping with excitement 
on some special occasion.” No one can deny the 


correctness of the feeling ; and it is very desirable | 


that the proprietors of all places of public resort 
should have the necessity of care brought under 


their notice; so that they may be led, as Messrs. | 


Chater have been, to get a perfect assurance of 
safety. The communication is as follows :— 


“In reply to your letter, we beg to say that the floor of 
the large room at the London Tavern was reconstructed 
by us in the year 1838, under the superintendence of an 
architect, since deceased. It is of great strength, and we 
have no hesitation in asserting that it is fully capable of 
sustaining four times the weight to which it is subjected. 

“ Witttam CusitTt anp Co.” 





NORTH OCKENDON CHURCH, ESSEX. 

Tus church, during the last summer, has undergone a 
thorough repair and restoration. The earth outside the 
walls has been excavated to the bottom of the founda- 
tions, and filled in with concrete: the walls, externally, 
have been made good with dressed flint-work in cement, 
and pointed with blue mortar. 

The old oak roof has been stripped of the tiling and 
plastering, and planed, stained, and varnished; the 
rafters lathed on the upper side, and plastered between 
the timbers, and coloured a light-blue tint. A new fir 
roof has been placed over the old roof, to carry the tiling, 
which is plain, and ridged with terro-metallic tiles. The 
walls over the chancel arch, and the east end of chancel 
and mortuary chapel, have been carried up faced with 
flint, and have a Bath stone coping, with crosses on the 
apex of each gable. 

The walls, internally, have been stuccoed and hand- 
floated. The windows, with the exception of one on the 
south side and one in the tower, are new Bath stone, 
similar to the old windows. The old Norman doorway 
has been recut, and a new porch has been erected. 

The whole of the earth, to the depth of 1 foot, has been 
taken from the inside of the church, and filled in with 
concrete. The passages are laid with terro-metallic 
tiles, red and blue; the chancel and within the commu. 
nion rails, with Minton’s tiles, to a pattern. The whvle 
of the seats, which are open, are of pitch pine, varnished ; 
the old oak pulpit recut, and restored to its original state. 
ete vestry-room has been built on the north side of the 

urch. 


The glazing of the windows in nave and aisle is in | 


cathedral tinted glass, with coloured glass margins and 
traceries, by Messrs. Palmer, of Charing-cross. The 
glazing in the east window of chapel and chancel are of 
Stained glass: 
Nativity, Crucifixion, and Ascension of Christ, filled in 
with quarries of antique patterns; the whole surrounded 
with a border of rich pattern, the liberal gift of the 
rector, the Rev. George Feilding. The window nearest 
the east of church has a medallion of “‘ The Resurrection,” 
with a border, the gift of Mrs. Snowden, of the Hall Farm. 
The other window in the chancel contains a medallion of 
“‘ The Baptism of Christ”? and ‘The Last Supper,” the 
gift of Mr. Russell. 

The east window of the mortuary chapel, belonging to 
the Pontz family, consisting of three lights, has also been 
filled with painted glass, the gift of Mr. J. F. Francis, 
**Christ Blessing Little Children,”’ the quarries under and 
surrounding which have been taken from an ancient 
window found in the church. The side lights are filled 
with the ancient glass formerly in the church, in disjointed 
fragments, now restored to its original arrangement by a 
rich canopy over the figure of a saint; that on the south 
side representing St. Helen, while its ancient counterpart 
in the north, having entirely disappeared, has been re- 
placed by a figure of St. Mary Magdalene, the patron 
saint of the church, by Mr. Clutterbuck, of Stratford. 

The cost of the repair and restoration of the church, 
amounting to about 1,600/. has been defrayed by the 
patron, Mr. Benyon, of Englefield, Berks. The works 
have been carried out under the directions of Mr. Arm- 
strong, architect. The contractor for the general work was 
Mr. James Bariow, builder, of Chipping Ongar ; the stone- 
work by Mr. Robert Strong, of Windsor ; the carving, by 
Mr. Purdy, of Gravesend. The contractor for the general 
repairs has been a considerable loser, we are told, owing 
to the old building being in a much more decayed state 
than it first appeared to be. The carting the materials, 
amounting in valucto 150/, has been done by three of the 
principal farmers in the parish. 





Loxpon ASSOCIATION OF FoREMEN ENGI- 


NEERS.—At a meeting held on Saturday night, | 


the 5th inst., Mr. Joseph Newton, the newly- 
elected chairman of this society, read a paper on 
the “Influence of Mechanical Science and Me- 
chanical Men on the Age in which we live.” 


an earnest of the liberal | 


the latter contains a medallion of the | 





| Books Receibed. 


| The Year-book of Facts in Science and Art: 
| exhibiting the most important Discoveries and 

Improvements of the past Year. By Joun 
| Traps, F.S.A. London: W. Kent and Co. 86, 
|__ Fleet-street. 1859. 

Mr. Trss’s yearly volume is always most welcome 
/as a refresher of the memory, in regard to the 
scientific and art progress of the year, which therein 
only, as a whole, it may be said, assumes a popular 
and handy form for reference. The present volume 
contains a portrait of Sir Benjamin C. Brodie, the 
President of the Royal Society, with a memoir ; 
and a vignette of the new suspension-bridge at 
Chelsea. A better volume as a present, or a friendly 
memento, there cannot be. It is full of in- 
teresting and varied information. 





Liverpool, past and present, in relation to Sani- 
tary Operations. By James New anps, C.E. 
Sanitary Legislation; with Illustrations from 
Experience in Liverpool. By Mr. T. McGowen, 
Solicitor ; principal Assistant to the Town-clerk 
of Liverpool. 
THESE two pamphlets consist of papers read before 
the Public Health Section of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Social Science, at 
Liverpool, in 1858, and were both mentioned by 
us at the time. They have been printed by the 
| Health Committee of the Liverpool Town-council, 
_at the request of the Association. They constitute, 
incidentally, a reply to the charge of unhealthful- 
ness brought against Liverpool, which Mr. McGowen 
declares to be a fiction, at least for the last twelve 
,years. Instead of being the unhealthiest town 
|in England, he says, Liverpool “has attained a 
‘lower death-rate than either Glasgow or Man- 
| chester.” It is for Dr. Greenhow and others to 
| consider and explain the statistics here offered in 
connection with their own. Mr. Newland’s paper 
gives a very interesting account of the important 
works which he has ably carried out. 





Facts and Fallacies relative to the Main Drainage 
Scheme of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
By Francis H. Fowrer, M.R.I.B.A. London: 
Stanford, Charing-cross, 1859. 

In this shilling pamphlet Mr. Fowler gives an 

account of sewers and sewage; a brief but com- 

prehensive history and description of the main- 
drainage scheme; urges its inadequacy for the 
drainage of the metropolis; maintains that the 
scheme will not improve the condition of the 
river; that the main drains and reservoirs will 
silt up with the 100,000 loads of street mud 
spread over the thoroughfares in slushy weather ; 

and that there is danger in the scheme and im- 

pending ruin to Oxford-street, Piccadilly, and 

other leading thoroughfares, and other great 
dangers to be feared. Some remarks then occur 
on the law of sewers, and illegal and unjust assess- 

‘ment of rates. ‘The whole is very ably done. 





A Defence of the British School of Medal En- | 


graving. By R, Sarnrurir, of Topsham, 
Devon. 1859. 
Unper this title, Mr. Sainthill has printed, for 
private distribution, a memoir read by him at the 
toyal Cork Institution, condemnatory of the 
“National Medallion” prepared for the depart- 


‘ment by M. Vechte, after the observations of 
Mr. Redgrave, that, “In endeavouring to give | 


them the very best work of art that could be 
obtained, they were obliged to go to the most 
eminent artists, and the artist on this occasion 
happened to be a foreigner. 


enough, to produce its own medals, but on this 
oceasion the medal would be the work of M. 


Vechte, whose works stood forth pre-eminent in | 


the Great Exhibition in Paris.” 

We were forced to express the regret with 
| which we viewed the course taken, and in speak - 
|ing of M. Vechte’s work afterwards, we were 
junable to give it the praise of fitness. It is an 
| exceedingly clever work of its kind, though im- 
| perfect ; but it is not a medal, to begin with, and 
| further, is not at all adapted tothe purpose. The 
| Department must try again. Let them follow the 
/example of the Art Union of London, and set 
| themselves to aid the English school of medal- 
| lists, to whom little encouragement is afforded. 

VARIORUM., 
| “Vacner’s Parliamentary Companion for the 
Session 1859” (Vacher and Sons, 29, Parliament- 
street), is the 148th issue of a very useful little 
pamphlet, containing lists of the House of Peers, 


alphabetical, and according to rank and seniority, 
and of the House of Commons, alphabetically 





arranged ; also lists of boroughs and their mem- 
bers; lists of the ambassadors, and Government 
officers and offices, courts of law, &e. The most 
recent London addresses of the peers and com- 
mons are given, with space for correction, &c., and 
appended are map indices to the Ordnance survey 
maps. 








Miscellanen. 


HIGHGATE CEMETERY.— A monument has been 
erected here in memory of the late Mr. Thomas, 
of Fen-court, London, which is superior to the 
majority of similar works. It consists of head, 
foot, and grave-stone, Decorated Gothic in style, 
and was executed by Messrs. Casentini. 

Prorosep Destruction OF A RELIC OF 
ANTIQUITY.—It appears that a motion is to be 
| made at the meeting of the York city council, on 
| the 14th inst. for the demolition of the barbican 
of Walmgate-bar ; the only one of the city barbi- 
| cans left, and with, we think, a single exception— 
| that of Southampton,—the only one remaining at 
| the entrance of any English town. Of apparently 
‘the Edwardian period, this barbican is in perfect 
repair. 

Tue Wesrminster Crock AND Betis.— In 
reply to a question put in the Commons last week, 
Lord John Manners said that in a letter Mr. 
Denison had stated that the bells had been let 
down a little to allow of the putting up of diagonal 
braces as a preservative against the blow of the 
great tongue, and he believed that the clock- 
room would be ready in a week; that the bells 
would be firm in a few weeks; and he saw no 
reason why the clock should not be driving the 
hands and striking in a few months. 

CoMPANY FOR IMPROVEMENT OF LABOURERS’ 
Dwetincs at Liverroot.—At the ordinary 
half-yearly meeting of this company, the report of 
| the directors was read, and a dividend of 3 per 

cent. declared upon the profits for the year ending 
| December last. The report stated, that the 
| success of the operations of the company, regarded 

as an investment, did not justify the directors in 

recommending the erection of further buildings at 

present; but, hoping that the depression of the 
| last year may be regarded as the cause of so many 
| of the houses remaining unoccupied, they preferred 
'to take the experience of another year before 
‘recommending to the shareholders any definite 
| course regarding the future. 


| THE ENCLOSING OF THE Castrx Batrrey, 
| COLCHESTER.—A densely-crowded meeting, com- 
| prising all classes of the inhabitants, convened by 
the Colchester Footpath Association, has been 
held in the Town-hall, to take into consideration 
the enclosure of the Castle Bailey, as resolved 
“upon by the Town Council, in their arrangements 
| for removing the cattle-market from the High- 
street. A lengthened and animated discussion on 
the subject took place, and various appropriate 
resolutions against the corporation project were 
come to, including one to send a memorial 
to the council deprecating the attempt to shut up 
that portion of the Bailey in question. 


| Srreer ARCHITECTURE.—A correspondent, sign- 
|ing himself “ Architectus,” writing to the Liver- 
pool Courier, says:— Allow me to express the 
great pleasure I felt inreading your very judicious 
remarks upon a house recently ereeted for an artist 
in Paris, and illustrated in the Builder of last week, 
feeling assured that, if more notice was taken by 











| the press, and more reviews given of architectural 
He hoped that on’ 
Suture oceasions English art would stand well | 


works as they are produced in our large towns, it 
would do more than anything else to improve the 
public taste, and consequently our shop architec- 
ture. We should then have in our places of busi- 
ness that consistency of character so admirably 


| displayed in the work alluded to, and see less of 


the ‘abortions’ on which we are compelled to look 
in our daily walks. Your last remarks as to builders 
would, I am afraid, mislead, by laying the blame 
upon them. Some of them may be chargeable 
with spoiling our streets by attempting their first 
lesson in architecture at the expense of some luck- 
less client ; but is not the c/ient more to blame for 
not going the right way about his business? 
When we want bread do we go to the ironmongers 
for it? Yet the principle isthesame. Generally 
the builders are not blameable, but those who, 
from avaricious motives, employ their own work- 
men, as they term it, grinding even the operatives, 
and, if not the architects of their own fortunes, 
are determined to be architects for their own build- 
ings, and so not only lose in the end, but bring 
disgrace on the architecture of this country, and 
death and desolation into families hitherto happy 
| and comfortable.” 
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ARCHITECTS IN AMERICA.—Mr. Calvert Vaux, | LECTURE ON STEAM AND THE INVENTORS OF| INsTITUTION oF CrviL ENGINEERS.—The even- 
architect, late of London, has been appointed, THE STEAM-ENGINE.— Recently, Mr. Baldwin) ings of February 15th and 22nd (Mr. Joseph 
architect to the Public Parks, at New York, at | Lathan, architect, of Nantwich, has been deliver-| Locke, M.P. president, in the chair), were occupied 
4001. per annum. We noticed some time ago, | ing lectures on the above subject. The lecturer, | with the discussion of Mr. Jameson’s paper “On 
that he and another gentleman had gained the | after enumerating the varieties of steam-engines,| the Performance of the screw steam-ship Sahel, 
competition for laying out these parks. We may | the natural agents employed in the production of | fitted with Du Trembley’s combined vapour 
add that the latter gentleman has been appointed | steam, the theories of heat, and the process of| engine; and of the sister ship Oasis, with steam- 
the chief commissioner. It would be well if some | combustion, passed to the historical part of the | engines worked expansively, and provided with 
of our competitors turned out as well for those | subject, which he classified under three heads :— | partial surface condensation.” 
whose designs are selected, but who now merely 1. Steam, and the inventors of the ordinary steam-| Tye Cost or House, AVENUE-ROAD, REGENT’S- 
receive the premiums, and are then dismissed. engine, to the time of Watt. 2. Steam as applied | psnk.—We are asked to mention that the cost 
Tue BrpErorp Surveyorsuir.—The borough to navigation up to the time of Henry Bell. 3. | of the house and dependencies in the Avenue-road, 
of Bideford being about to rise into the dignity of Steam and locomotion up to the time of George Regent’s-park, illustrated in our number for 
local government, the town council found it neces- Stephenson. February 26th, was 12,0007. not 1,200/. Though 
sary to consult together as to the appointment of; A New SupstTance RESEMBLING GuTTA PER- | the information came to us from what we con- 
the requisite officials, and amongst others of a sur- | cHa.—M. Serres lately communicated to the Circle | sidered head-quarters, we hesitated before print- 
veyor. They were enlightened enough to be aware | de la Presse Scientifique certain facts concerning | ing it. We should certainly have hesitated quite 
that their surveyor ought to be “ a man possessed the Achros balata, which are not without interest. | 4s much, however, if the additional 0 had been 
of great comprehensiveness of mind, a capacity to The tree grows wild in Guiana, Martinique, and given to us in the first instance. The scale 
grapple with great engineering difficulties, com- the other islands of the West Indies, and its wood attached to the plans makes the building smaller 
bined with business habits necessary to attention is used for building. The juice of the balata, | than it is. ‘ 
to minor details.” In the discussion which ensued dried, forms a light, spongy, rose-coloured mass, | 
upon so promising an outset, however, itsoonbecame which crumbles when rubbed within the fingers. 
evident that the council themselves were sadly in| He has succeeded in purifying it. The substance 
want of a little of that grappling and compre- thus obtained is more supple and elastic than 
hensive power which would have enabled them to gutta percha: it softens at a higher temperature. 
see that such faculties, together with the educa- M. Serres thinks it preferable to gutta percha for 
tion necessary to their development in the pro- | moulding, and for covering telegraphic wires with. 
fession of a surveyor, were not to be had without! CamsripGe ARCHITECTURAL Socrery.—The 
an equivalent “ consideration.” ‘ The surveyor | second general meeting of this society was held in 
will be required to devote the whole of his time to | the Philosophical Society’s Rooms, Cambridge, on 
the performance of the duties of his offiee:” never- 24th ult.; the Rev. the President in the chair. 4 
theless, a salary of 80/. a year, being the highest The Rev. G. Williams, King’s College, laid upon} _ THE CONCENTRATION OF THE Law anp EquiTY 
sum even hinted at in the council, must have been | the table an exterior and an interior drawing of Covrts.—A petition to the Commons has been 
considered as something quite handsome in its Mr. Caird’s Church at Glasgow. The church | Presented by the Society of Attorneys, Solicitors, 
way,—the majority pooh-poohing the /ow sugges- | consists of nave, aisles, south-west tower, south | Proctors, and others, pointing out the inconve- 
tions of certain unenlightened members of their porch, and a presbytery, which would bea chancel "lence, waste of time, &c. arising from the present 
respectable corporation, that a “ plain, practical, in an English church. The presbytery is sepa- S¢attered disposal of the courts of law and equity, 
common-sense individual, one who would be always | rated from the body of the church by a stone | 2" offices connected therewith, and urging the 
on the spot, could be had for GO/. or 70/. a year ;”— screen and a curtain, whieh fills up the whole | Concentration of the whole upon the Chancery- 
nay, one of them expressing his opinion that they arch. Height for the windows of the clerestory | ave and Carey-street site, the cost to be wholly 
“ could procure a surveyor for about 40/. a year.” is obtained by a succession of gables which run | defrayed out of “the Suitors Fund,” | before re- 
Therefore, we repeat, the sum of 80/. a year for a | into the nave roof. Mr. Rochead was the archi- | ferred to with this view in the Builder |, a fund 
borough surveyor must have been regarded as tect. Mr. Williams then read a paper on the | Whence suitors never did, and never will, derive any 
quite handsome on the part of the Bideford corpo- | “ Ancient Vestments used at the Foundation of other sort of benefit than this. : This fund (amount- 
ration. In order that the expectant surveyor, King’s College,” during which a good deal of | ™S tonolessthan 1,200,000/. of 3/. per cent. Consols) 
however, might not run away with the idea that discussion took place concerning the curious | the petitioners state is entirely at the disposal of 
auything he could do as mere surveyor would devices on them. | Parliament ; and, indeed, sums have already been 
ever repay the corporation for the expenditure of Destruction or Houses py Fire.— These | t#ken from it by Parliament on carrying out law- 
so much money,—or in order to show the profession | calamities unceasingly suggest the necessity for | Court improvements, : 
and the public their own actual ideas of the office | the adoption of fire-proof arrangements in build-| Braprorp Scnoot oF ART. — On Tuesday, 
itself—we do not well know which,—it was resolved | ing. Another destructive fire has just occurred in| the Ist, Mr. Ruskin delivered an eloquent in- 
that he “ will also be inspector of nuisances :” in| Marylebone, with a loss of three lives and injuries | augural address at the Mechanics’ Institute, for 
short, it appears in truth to be “an inspector or | to several others. The premises were tenanted| the newly-formed school of art at Bradford. 
surveyor of nuisances” of whom the corporation of by a licensed victualler, and the fire originated | He said, in concluding, Manufacturers had great 
the borough of Bideford are in want, and we wish | behind the bar, but how is not known. The| power in their hands. Let them only act with 
they may get even that end efficiently accom-| Britannia Circus, in St. George’s-in-the-East, has | nobleness and independence, not following the 
plished for “ 80/. a year.” run an imminent risk of a like, fate from the | demand of the market, cringing to the caprices 
VENTILATION IN CaRRIAGES.—The article on | burning of the roof of the stage, in consequence | Of fashion, pilfering from each other whatever 
this important subject, in our columns of the} of a number of combustible theatrical dresses | attracted the popular whim of the hour . let them 
15th January, has induced Major Hepburn, to| taking fire. The prevention of the latter occur- | rather form and lead the market, by presenting 
draw our attention to the fact that he had! rence, as we have often peinted ont, can easily be, What in the end would elevate and refine, dis- 
patented, in 1851, an invention for the venti-| effected by various means, such as the impregna-|Tegarding the vulgar cry for the showy and 
lation of carriages, which consists in the construc- | tion of the material with alum, or by the addition | tawdry, and adorning stutfs suitable for every-day 
tion of “ a second or interior roof or lining, in addi- | of borax to the starch used in getting them up, | homely use, with devices both beautiful and 
tion to an ordinary or other exterior roof ; the said the borax, moreover, greatly stiffening and im-| quaint. This had been the work of Wedgewood 
interior roof or lining being composed of perforated | proving the starch itself. Duxbury Hall, near for his own peculiar ware. In truth, the manu- 
metal, cloth, or some other substance or material | Chorley, has been totally destroyed, in consequence | facturer might be regarded as an author, with 
permeable to air, or having apertures therein, and | of the butler leaving wet clothes before the fire | power to direct the taste and form the minds of 
the chamber or chambers between the roofs having | in his room to dry when he went to sleep. The his feliow-men, Talk against ambition! Why, 
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BRIGHTON DrarnaGE.— Weare glad to hear that 
the Town Council is in earnest on the subject of 
draining Brighton. One immediate step was 
taken last week which was imperatively called 
for,—the reconstruction of the outfall in front of 
the Junction-parade. Its state is such as to 
admit of no delay. We understand Mr. R, 
Rawlinson has been directed to report to the 
Town Council on the general drainage of the 
town. 








apertures in its sides, or being otherwise con- | inmates would in all probability have been either | the fault was, that none of us were ambitious 
structed to communicate with the external atmo- | suffocated or burnt, but for a small dog, which enough. We might be rulers, many of us, if we 
sphere.” It will be seen, on reference to the | awoke one of them by his noise and agitation just | only would. : 

article in question, that what was stated was,—not | in time to save the lives of all. | THe Grascow River Trust ENGINEER.— 
that no patents had been taken out for such in-| THe Omnisvs Susway.— A correspondent | From the thirty-two applications for the office of 
ventions, but, that the ventilation of carriages, | writes as follows on the omnibus subway :—The | engineer to the Glasgow River Trust, vacant by 
cabs, &e., is not what it ought to be. Major (then | proposal to carry a subway from Westminster to | the resignation of the late engineer, who had long 
Captain) Hepburn’s patent shows what could|the Royal Exchange is calculated, I am fully} been an invalid, five names were agreed to be 
easily be done in this matter; but what is first of | aware, to startle the minds of those who have not | suggested by the individual trustees, and of these, 
all requisite appears to be the establishment of a} already given attention to the subject ; but the | three were more particularly indicated ; the final 
public opinion in favour of such ventilation as | details of the plan proposed have now been sub- | struggle, however, being between two of these— 
shall not lead to exposure to draughts, Mean- | mitted to a considerable number of men capable | namely, Mr. Ower, of the Dundee Dock Trust, of 
while, it is precisely the want of proper ventilation | of forming an opinion on the subject, and the|/ whom we have had occasion of late to make 
which often leads to evils arising from draughts feasibility and practicability of the proposalare fully | favourable mention in our columns, and Mr. 
themselves; as in carriages, for example, when | admitted. The space required for the passage of | Andrew Duncan, who has been for the last twelve 
young people are driving home heated from the proposed trains running to and fro is only 14/ years assistant to the Glasgow Trust engineer, 
dancing and other parties: in such cases, down go feet in width, and 8 feet in height. To construct /and is practically already acquainted with the 
the side-windows and through go the draughts ; | a tunnel through these streets, capable of passing | technical details of the Trust works. The adver- 
whereas, with some such simple invention as that | ordinary railway - carriages, would be perfectly tisement inviting applications had stated that an 
of Major Hepburn, the occupiers of all kinds of | impracticable, both on account of the interference engineer was wanted by the Trust, at a salary not 
carriages may be made comfortable, however! with private property, and on account of the) less than 600/. a year (the late engineer's salary 
heated, and the moist and other vapours from the | expense; but a subway of the dimensions above | was 700/.}; but the result of the final discussion, 
body will escape without inducing feelings of| stated can be made without any practical diffi-| by the Trust, of the comparative merits of Mr. 
suffocation, or condensing on the panes, as the/ culty. The gauge of the proposed subway is 4 feet | Duncan and Mr. Ower is, that Mr. Duncan has 
moisture of perspiration and of the breath does | 8} inches,—the same as all narrow-gauge lines; been appointed interim-engimeer, with such salary 
in close carriages. Major Hepburn, as is to be | so that, should the system be hereafter extended, | [400/. it was stated] as the trustees may see fit 
expected from an intelligent soldier, particularly | the subway trains might be run for moderate dis-| te give. The decision was come to by a majority 
alludes to the advantages of carriage ventilation | tances on to all the metropolitan lines, except the | of twelve to ten, eight of the minority protesting 
to sick soldiers, especially when exposed, during | Great Western; thus giving access from the | against this decision, as not keeping faith with the 
their conveyance, to the effects of a hot sun by | suburban districts to the heart of the City without | applicants, and for other reasons stated during the 
dlay, or land winds by night. change of vehicle. j discussion. 
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EXHIBITION OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. — The 
Society of Arts is preparing to hold its annual 
exhibition of inventions. The last day for receiv- 
ing models, specimens, or drawings, is the 9th of 
April. 

New Cucrcn at TwickEnnamM.—At a meet- 
ing held at the residence of Rear-Admiral Sir H. 
L. Baker, Bart. at Richmond, a committee was 
formed for the purpose of taking immediate steps 
to secure the erection of a church on the site set 
apart by the Conservative Land Society on the 
St. Margaret’s estate, at the corner of the St. 
Margaret’s-drive and Ailsa-road, at the entrance 
of the Richmond-road. 


EXcaVATIONs AT WROXETER.—Various Roman 
walls and tessellated pavements have been un- 
covered at Wroxeter, the ancient Uriconium. 
Part of a hypocaust has also been traced, and 
various relics have been picked up during the 
excavations, which were begun on the north side of 
the old Roman wall ofthe town, which was traced 
to its foundation. The work was carried out under 
the direction of Mr. Thomas Wright, F.S.A. 


Entrance To St. JameEs’s Park.— In refer- 
ence to some remarks which had been previously 
made on the subject in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Tite explained the intentions of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. Berkeley-house had, 
he said, been taken by the Board, who intended 
to re-erect it with great improvements. The new 
building was to be set back exactly in a line with 
Spring-gardens; and the effect of the alteration 
would be to throw a considerable space into the 
park, and to widen the passage from Cockspur- 
street. It would, therefore, be perfectly easy to 
make an opening into the park for carriages. The 
contemplated improvements would be completed 
within six months from the present time, without 
causing any expense to the public. 


St. GitEs’s AND Sr. GrorGE’s.—At the 
Russell Institution, on Tuesday evening, the Ist 
inst. Dr. Buchanan, medical officer of health for 
the St. Giles’s district, gave a lecture on “St. 
Giles’s and St. George’s ; some points in the sani- 
tary history of the parishes.” Tracing this history 
from the dedication of a leper hospital to St. 
Giles in the twelfth century, the lecturer showed 
that the district had always presented points of 
interest to the student of hygienic science. From 
the time of the earliest census an excess in the 
mortality of St. Giles’s had been steadily con- 
spicuous. The reason of this excess was mainly 
to be attributed to the extreme density of the 
population, which had from one cause and another 
been greater here than elsewhere since the days 
of Elizabeth. It was in St. Giles’s that the great 
plague of 1665 first broke out, and two-thirds of 
the poorer inhabitants were destroyed in the year. 
The lecturer followed the fortune of the district 
from comparative opulence in the seventeenth 
century to the point of its lowest debasement, 
delineated by Hogarth and Fielding; thence 
again increasing in prosperity with the growth of 
Bloomsbury. In spite, however, of this new 
association, the entire district had maintained its 
evil pre-eminence on the death-registers down to 
the year 1857. In the most crowded localities 
the rate of mortality was uniformly the highest. 
The lecturer stated the measures which were being 
adopted in St. Giles’s to remedy this fatal condi- | 
tion of “overcrowding,” and pointed out the 
urgent necessity of providing new habitations for 
the poor creatures who were thus dislodged. In 
conclusion, some of the results which had already 
followed the use of sanitary measures were stated. 
From mere drainage improvements, for instance, 
the deatt:s from fevers and other zymotic diseases, 
in Dudley-street, had fallen in 1858 to exactly 
one-half the number in 1857. In the whole dis- 
trict there were, last year, fewer deaths than the | 
average by 120, although the year was much less | 
healthful than its predecessor to the metropolis at | 
large. 

New Cooxrnc Apparatvs.—A Dublin corre- 
spondent (an architect) gives us a few particulars 
as to a patented apparatus of Mr. Radley, of 
Dublin. It will roast, boil, bake, stew, fry, and 
steam, it is said, all at the same time, with con- 
siderably less fuel than is now required for the 
best constructed range hitherto used, and in a 
much shorter space of time. The construction is 
described as being simple, and not liable to get out 
of order. It has an inclosed jack for roasting, 
which is made to rotate with the smoke current 
of the fire, spring weight, or steam (or it can be 

worked by the hand), the principle being self- 
acting. The boiler can steam large quantit-es of 
vegetables, &c. and at the same time heat several 
gallons of water. 
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New Briper at Satrorp.—The proceedings 
of a recent meeting of the Salford Town Council 
comprised a report presented from one of the com- 
mittees with reference to a proposed new bridge 
over the river Irwell, near Water-street. The 
London and North-Western Railway Company 
are to build the bridge complete in every respect, 
to carry their line of rails over the new street, 
the corporation of Salford paying 2,500/. to re- 
move the earth and material excavated by the 
company to form the road and foundations. These 
and other terms are embodied in a memorandum 
of agreement on the subject. The total expense 
which the proposed new works on the Salford 
side, and their share of the cost of the bridge 
will entail upon the Salford Council, approaches 
8,0007. The company are to pay 3,000/. towards 
the purchase of a street site in connection with 
the improvement. 

Mersey Docks anp Harzpovr Boarp.—Mr. 
Charles Turner presided at the usual weekly meet- 
ing of the Dock Board, on Thursday; and the 
other members present were—Messrs. Shand, 
Evans, Smith, Littledale, Brocklebank, Rankin, 
Bushell, Hubback, Boult, Mondel, Bold, Anderson, 
Farnworth, Hutchison, Segar, Forwood, Arnold, 
Inman, Rounthwaite, Lockett, Langton, Moss, 
and Tobin. The engineer reported plans for a 


half-tide basin and two canal docks, with locks | 
and entrances to the north of the canal dock, for | 


the accommodation of the land carrying and 
timber trades, the cost of the works being esti- 
mated at 213,9567. and the date of their com- 
pletion eighteen months or two years from the 
date of their commencement. Plans were also 
brought up for a dock on the south-east side of 
the Huskisson Dock, for the accommodation of 
the steam trade, at a cost of 70,000/.; the time 
of the completion of this dock to be included in 
that for the construction of the works previously 
mentioned. The committee approved the plans 
and estimates, and recommended them to the 
board for confirmation. It was recommended that 
the tenders of the Ebbon Vale Company, and of 
Bailey Brothers, to supply iron rails, be accepted. 
The proceedings were confirmed; and it was 
agreed that the consideration of the plans for dock 
extension should be deferred for a week. 

LiaBILITY OF SUBSCRIBERS TO BUILDING 
SocreTres.—An important decision has been given 
by Mr. Baron Martin in the Court of Exchequer, 
in the case of Farmer v. Smith. The action was 
brought to recover 4/., two months’ subscriptions 
upon four shares held by defendant in the British 
Building and Investment Society, established 
1845. In 1851 the defendant received an advance 
of 701. on each share, and executed a mortgage to 
the trustees, which contained a covenant that he 
was to continue his subscriptions during the con- 
tinuance of the society. In August, 1858, the 
society should have ended, but, owing to losses, 
and the absconding of the secretary, there were 
not funds to pay 120/. on each unadvanced share, 
and the question was whether the defendant could 
be called upon to continue paying his subscrip- 
tions until that object was accomplished. The 
court was of opinion that the defendant was 
bound to continue the payment of his subscrip- 
tions ; and that in case of a previous redemption 
of the mortgage, calculated upon the supposition 
that the society would end in the thirteenth year, 
the obligation to pay the subscription beyond that 
time, in case the 120/. was not then realised, re- 
mained in force. The plaintiffs were entitled to 
recover. 

Is AN EMPLOYER RESPONSIBLE FOR ACCI- 
DENTS ?—The following case was lately tried in 
the Queen’s Bench, Dublin. The action was 
brought by a carpenter against his employer for 
the consequences of a serious accident which hap- 
pened to the former, by the breaking of a flag of 
slate which was being placed at the approach to a 
hall-door, and by which breaking the plaintiff was 
precipitated into a pit below, and seriously in- 
jured. The Chief Justice, in pronouncing the 
decision of the Court, said there was no averment 
here that defendant knew of any defect in the 
slab which broke and occasioned the accident. 
The plaintiff was not bound by his pleading to 
negative all that constituted a defence, but he 
was bound to state all that could constitute a 
liability. There was no positive averment of 
negligence or want of skill on the part of the 
defendant, but only an averment that he neglected 
his duty, and no facts were stated to constitute a 
| breach of duty on his part. There was no aver- 
|ment that the plaintiff and the mason were 
| directed to stand upon the flag which broke, or 
that the plaintiff was acting under the defendant’s 
directions, or was laying the flag in the way the 
| other desired, Judgment against the plaintiff. 
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Roman ANTIQUITIES aT Lincoun. — During 
some recent excavations for building purposes, on 
the ancient site of a cemetery for the southern 
division of Lindum Romanum, several mementoes 
have been brought to light. These consist not 
only of fragments of inscribed stones, shreds of 
funeral vessels, amphore, patellew, &c. some of the 
latter of the fine red texture known as “ Samian 
ware,” but also of two or three unbroken cinerary 
urns and a gracefully shaped jug, believed to be 
the same which those ancient people designated 
by the name of “ urceus,” and used by them both 
for domestic and religious purposes. 

Srram HamMers.—A very large steam hammer 
has just been made at the works of Messrs. R. 
Morrison and Co. of Newcastle. It is constructed 
upon Morrison’s patent principle, and it is for the 
Mersey Steel and Forge Company, Liverpool. The 
total height is 21 feet, and the width between the 
frames 14 feet 6 in. The clear height from the 
ground to the underside of the frame is 9 feet 4 in. 
The hammer-bar is 15 inches diameter and 19 feet 
long, and is made of steel, with the piston, which 
is 36 inches in diameter, forged in one solid piece, 
the hammer-bar forming a solid mass of steel 
weighing above 7 tons in the finished state, with 
a stroke or clear fall of 6 feet. The cylinder is 
36 inches diameter, and weighs, finished, above 
8 tons: the two frames weigh 15 tons. The 
hammer, when in its place, will stand upon a mass 
of cast iron, wood, and stone, 32 feet long, 18 feet 
wide, and 9 feet deep. The implement is intended 
for preparing the steel (Mr. Clay’s patent process) 
for being rolled into plates for shipbuilding and 
other purposes. Messrs. Morrison are also con- 
structing a 3-ton hammer for Messrs. W. G. 
Armstrong and Co. for the manufacture of Mr. 
Armstrong’s wrought-iron rifle-guns. 








TENDERS. 


For works to be done at 44, Upper Harley-street. Mr. 
Eales, architect :— 


Matthews.......... Soccccesces £1,283 0 0 
FNS i iris n-0is a daie aces heiae amu a 1,275 © @ 
eer ee eye te eee 1,209 0 0 
Bellingham and Airey ........ 1,195 0 0 
Keyes and Head ..........se0 1,149 0 @ 
Morris and Phillips............ 1,145 0 0 
Ce MEE Cnc bc ccee cieectes 1,145 0 0 
BMGGUOEY.« Scns sscccesnsevese 1,127 0 0 





For new church, Charles-street, Walworth. Mr. Henry 
Jarvis, architect :— 











© tee 

Baran: 

1 © n & 

|@i@|# 
Willson ...cccccceseces oceccccveve | 4,663' 219 4,582 
IOS 5k vas ca ks Vevatesesenasnes | 4,850 | 296 5,146 
DUE scar 60.5000 che sbescccnssaics | 5,046 259 | 5,305 
np PETE TERE rere tire | 5,198; 228 5,426 
PORES kcc cdc cecevess Oo cccsecsces | 5,250; 250 | 5,500 
IBS .a.c0ccncscvoces éUeeceseccecs , 5,300 | 255 | 5,555 
CE, -vcnbucas shee daarenss reese | 6,572) 371 | 6,943 
PE here dvc ca¥ pees shisha ee ehanee 15,800!) 350 | 6,150 








For shop-front four Mr, Gibbons, Walworth-road, Mr. 
Jarvis, architect -— 


TONGUE .vcvedesscberecesece #170 0 0 
RONEN 5 cee dtd sot 0 et-cbccneveee 129 0 0 
Keast and Moon.......... ives, 28S OS 
OTE oot hese ce veiescsiness 110 0 0 


For warehouse for Messrs. Butterworth, Great Dover- 





street. Mr. Jarvis, architect :— 
CHOWICY .0 ccccccccscccccvccees £1,300 0 0 
oo SPT OP LTE TELEP ECE T ie 1,300 0 0 
PEE -Wendde sttcetecsecenciebe 1,274 0 0 
DN. Che oes duh-co-¢ @aubhae 1,267 0 0 
ES Seer epee ee 1,260 0 0 
PL 254s eh uit evocechesebede 1,250 0 @ 
Martin and Childs ............ 1,189 0 6 
ME eds rhe ee ehnb owen acess 1,170 0 06 
MOE. ch caseevetivcecescue te 1,160 0 0 
I as b's 6050 ib 53 a oO 1,133 0 06 
NE obi sices civeoten ovsse 3,076 0 @ 





For house and stabling, Commercial-street, Spitalfields, 
delivered to Messrs. Hammack and Lambert. Quantities 


not supplied :— 
Heath....... Vorevdereeves +++. €1,054 0 0 
PORES v6.60 ovees TTET TT TT Pee e ee 1,020 0 0 
BENS cv scddccsrtenperesiecsec 999 0 @ 
BRTY, occ cccccccccccecccees ee 982 0 0 
Tolley (accepted).............. 912 10 0 





For additions to premises in Hammond-place, Chatham, 
for Mr. John W. Whitehead. Mr. John Young, archi- 
tect :-— 


POI Ss ¢s'vnns seven cceens ++» £553 0 0 
RES vc stiv us erescusscecesne - 625 0 0 
Clother (accepted).. ecceccee 500 @ 6 





For alterations, No. 4, Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge, 
for Captain Ramsbottam. Mr. Thomas Archbuit, Sur- 





veyor -— 
Brown and Son .. 6 0 
errr one’ 0 0 
Per 0 0 
Stimpson .......... eovose escsoe S86 0 0 
on ET ETE ee ee eee 335 0 @ 

















